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THE HEART. 

THE strange history of the heart of the Marquis of 
Montrose, lately presented in the Journal, has led us 
into some reflections on the light in which that organ 
was regarded in former times. Our ancestors, it is well 
‘known—by the way, it is fortunate the good people 
are dead, to be out of hearing of the many jibes now 
passed upon them—were accustomed to take things 
very much according to appearances. The head ap- 
peared somehow to be the seat of thought, and they 
rightly considered it as such, But, while here so far 
correct, they made a grievous mistake as to another 
part of the mental system. Observing that, when 
thoy felt keenly about any thing, their chests were apt 
to expand, they imagined that the feelings or senti- 
ments resided exclusively in the heart. That they 
could reconcile the idea of one psychological system or 
soul with the idea of two widely separated organs, 
will surprise no one who knows any thing of the ab- 
surdities which ignorance will sanction. The conse- 
quence was, that the heart was elevated to a place in 
general esteem to which it was by no means entitled. 
While nothing more or less than a kind of force-pump 
to propel the blood through the system, somewhat like 
a set of city water-works, it was regarded as the 
‘very prime and most noble part of the human frame. 
It is curious to contrast the sayings and doings of 
our ancestors on this subject, with the comparatively 
humble function to which the heart has been con- 
demned by modern physiologists. 


A gentleman wishing to appear very sincere, talked 
of feeling such a thing.at the very bottom of his heart 
—that is, of his force-pump. When a friend received 
‘him kindly, he was bound to thank him for his cor- 
diality—that is to say, for his force-pumpishness. If 
he was rather a clever fellow, but not of very good 
dispositions, he was said to have a better head than 
heart—force-pump decidedly inferior to cranium. A 
bad fellow was said to have a rotten heart—force- 
pump reduced to touchwood. Any one who hesitated 
about doing a severe thing, was said not to have the 
heart—that is, force-pump—to do it. Little boys 
and girls at school learned hymns and catechisms by 
force-pump. One little given to giving, or to form- 
ing friendships, was said to have no heart—though 
how the blood contrived to circulate without its force- 
pump, no one could pretend to explain. Again, any 
one who was always giving, and always forming eter- 
nal friendships, was said to be all heart, as if he or 
she had been only a force-pump, and nothingelse. It 
was also common, when some one was brought to a 
stand by a nice case of conscience, to bid him consult 
his heart—as much as to say, “ My dear sir, I see 
and sympathise in your perplexity, but I cannot pre- 
sume to advise you. I would only suggest that, in a 
matter of such delicacy, and involving such terrible 
responsibilities, you appeal to that best of all guides— 
the force-pump of your own sanguineous system !” 
The real and the imaginary functions appear in no less 
ludicrous contrast when we advert to the figure which 
the heart makes in matters amatory. Upon this 
hydraulic engine altogether depended the reign of 
Cupid upon earth. He had only to shoot an arrow 
into the pump, to make the proprietor of that pump 
his slave, Poets feigned the glances of female eyes as 
missiles shot at the force-pumps of men, A youth 
would tell the world in good hexameters or easy 
lyrics, that it was all very well with him—he was the 
gayest and most careless of-swains—the sun shone not, 
the birds sang not, the kids danced not, more joyfully 
than he—until one unfortunate day when he met Cloe, 
or Sylvia, or whatever other damsel, and received a 
wound in his force-pump, after which he never did 


more good—he pined, he sighed, he died away; and all 
nature was now a blank to him, because he had vainly 
endeavoured to make a similar wound in the mahogany 
heart of his fair destroyer. And not only was the 
blood-propelling engine liable to wounds, but many a 
poor fellow would lose his pump altogether, the lady 
having involuntarily swept it out of him, just as she 
would unknowingly sweep up a bramble on the skirt of 
her gown, she being not the richer for what made him 
“ poor indeed.” Then there would be sad whinings, 
with the view of prevailing upon her to send back the 
pump she had stolen, or give her own in exchange; the 
latter plan being upon the whole the more agreeable to 
the proposer, if quite the same to her. If every effort 
to propitiate the damsel failed, the amatory hero made 
a slight change in his imagery. All at once he would 
give up the idea of his having been bereft of his heart. 
It would be once more in his breast, but, alas, only 
that it might be broken! Some of the ligaments or 
integuments of the engine were now about to give 
way, to the destruction of the life of the owner ; and 
the cruel dame would be told that soon, too soon, she 
should have to tax herself with having broken the 
force-pump of her only too fond lover. Alas, how 
many broken though faithful force-pumps are to be 
found amongst the dismal accidents recorded (in poetry) 
as arising from unrequited love! 

Not only is the idea thus involved in the :magery 
and language of common speech, as well as literature, 
but men are found to have acted on many important 
occasions under the same impression respecting the 
psychological functions of the heart. We had, in a 
late paper, a nobleman bequeathing his heart as a 
keepsake to a female friend, by whom and her de- 
scendants it was afterwards kept for ages as a sacred 
relic; but that is only one of many instances of an 
anxiety to make something of this organ after death. 
Robert Bruce, when about to expire, directed that his 
heart, embalmed and encased, should be sent to the 
Holy Land, as a compensation for his never having 
been able to get there in theentire body. It was taken 
in charge with devotion by Sir James Douglas, but 
stopped on its journey in Spain, and brought back to 
Scotland, where it found « separate sepulture in Mel- 
rose Abbey. How oddly would this transaction appear 
to us, if we could regard it as a fuss made about a 
mere muscular bag with four holes in it, designed for 
the circulation of the blood—a piece of the kitchen ap- 
paratus of the human figure! If Sigismonda, when she 
embalmed the heart of her slain husband, and sighed 
and wept away her life over it, had been suddenly 
made to understand that the thing she so earnestly re- 
garded had had no more concern in the affection which 
Guiscardo bore for her than his heel or his elbow, but 
was to all intents and purposes only a force-pump, 
what a revulsion must her feelings have undergone, 
and how ruined would have been one of the most 
affecting tales ever conceived, or told, or written ! 
When the Cavaliers preferred the heart of Charles I. 
to a place amongst the constellations, how swearingly 
must they have taken the remark of some better in- 
formed Roundhead, that they were exalting what had 
been merely the blood-circulating engine of their mar- 
tyred monarch, and that the properest part of his body 
to have fixed on the celestial globe would have been 
his organ of obstinacy. One of the devoted soldiers of 
Napoleon, wounded at Waterloo, and afterwards sub- 
mitting to a severe probing operation in the side for 
the extraction of the ball, exclaimed, “ An inch deeper, 
and you will find the Emperor!” There was poetry 
in the expression, particularly as the poor fellow died 
immediately ; but how liable is this poetry to be dissi- 
pated, when one reflects on the absurdity of any such 


supposition respecting a thing which was not the seat 
of any sentiment whatever, but simply a reservoir of 
the blood. 

As yet, the real character of the heart is so little 
known, that all such specimens of common language, 
historical transactions, and so forth, in which it figures 
under a mistaken character, pass well enough, except 
perhaps amongst the enlightened few. But this state 
of things cannot long continue. By and bye, it will 
become generally understood that the organ is only a 
force-pump, and then the absurdity of all other suppo- 
sitions will appear eminently absurd. What is to be 
done in such a case? Are we still to endeavour to 
look upon Bruce's legacy of his heart to Jerusalem, 
and all the poetical allusions of lovers to the heart, as 
romantic and fine, when we know that the heart is 
only a kind of water-works? Or are we to attempt 
to weed these passages out of poetry and history— 
are we to unwind the ecstacies of a thousand past 
saints, and poets, and heroes, and try to substitute 
something else for their allusions to this disgraced 
organ? Or are we to try to submit to all the non- 
senses which have been felt and spoken and done on 
this subject, as we submit to the exploded superstitions 
of the classics, still deeming the tale ef Prometheus 
the most terrible of tragedies, and still holding for 
poetry the proposal of Horace to sacrifice a kid beside 
the Blandusian fountain ? 

In sober truth, this is a speculation which might be 
extended much beyond the title of the present paper. 
It is manifest that the clear and exact knowledge 
which science is imparfing to the community, must 
soon lead to a great revolution both in our ordinary 
ideas, and in those which are considered as the domain 
of the poet. It must, for example, appear as great 
folly to talk of “trifles light as air,” when all men 
shall know that air presses with the weight of fourteen 
pounds on every square inch of surface, “As old as 
the hills” is a proverb which can never hold up its 
head, after it becomes generally understood that most 
hills are a good deal younger than the vallies! Of 
the poetry of thunder we need scarcely speak, for the 
wide diffusion of Franklin’s discoveries has already 
put it very much out of countenance. The rainbow 
is another detected wonder ; and that which was once 
thought the most extraordinary of apparitions, can 
now be illustrated by reference to a lump of coarse 
crystal in a cottage pane. Science is altogether a 
thing at issue with poetry, at least with poetry as 
hithertounderstood. The poet, for instance, raves about 
the beauty of the leafy woods : he sings of the tender 
buds just coming forth, like the hopes of youth; of the 
glories of the full green leaf in June, which he likens to 
the strength of manhood ; and of the melancholy fall of 
all the sylvan garniture in November, reminding man 
of the end of hisdays. One would suppose, from what 
he says, that leaves were things nearly ideal, or at 
most only to be gazed on for the thoughts they are 
calculated to excite. But when the man of science 
comes in, he tells us that leaves are merely a summer 
set of lungs for the supply of the tree with a certain 
gas from the air—things which come forth when the 
sap begins to rise in spring, and which wither and 
drop off when that sap ceases to flow, their full pur- 
pose being then accomplished. That lovely green 
which Mr Poet so much delights in—how is it taken 
down when the man of science tells us that it is simply 
the consequence of the dark carbon taken in from the 
air mingling with the ascending hydrogen! The How 
of all things is now so much shown and so clearly made 
manifest, that wonder is driven from all her old strong- 
holds, Sir Humphry Davy made mimic volcanoes, 
The very Aurora Borealis hag been presented in mi- 
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niature in a dark room. Mr Wheatstone has made a 
machine which can speak. There is room for a new 
Bishop Corbet to sing a new and more extensive 
Farewell rewards and fairies !” It is surprising how 
the poets get on at all, Yes, it is surprising that they 
should still endeavour to make poetry out of elements 
which are no longer sufficiently remote from precise 
comprehension to be poetical. They are not an active 
or fore-looking race, or they would soon see, that, 
while old things are melting from the poetical un- 
known into the familiar known, new elements for 
poetry remain still to be brought into use. Although 
science, for instance, has made Shakspeare’s great 
globe but third dux in a little system of planets which 
altogether form but a particle of sand on the beach of 
one little bay of sky, has it not unfolded, in its more 
extended view of the heavens, the most sublime theme 
of poetry which human imagination could desire to 
grasp! Although the course of these globes in the sky 
be shown to depend on the same law which makes an 
apple fall to the ground, and their rotund form on the 
same attractive force which spherifies the tear of 
morning on the prickle of the thorn, is there not the 
noblest poetry in the contemplation of the very sim- 
plicity and all-embracing certainty of those laws? If 
the antiquity of the hills be taken down a little by 
geology, is it not with a feeling of far finer poetry than 
that which is taken away, that we reflect on the great 
natural processes by which those hills were upshot 
from below, and trace the chain of facts which has 
been formed to show that the Alps—the Alps which 
Hannibal trod—are more recent than certain English 
mountains ? We have dispelled, in the earlier part of 
this paper, many illusions about the heart, and made 
false much poetry in which it is considered as the seat 
of the sentiments ; but in the real natural history of 
the human feelings, is not full compensation made ? 
Again—of all modern sciences and studies, political eco- 
nomy is considered perhaps the most unpoetical, seeming 
to deal only with the numbers of human beings, their 
labours, their production, their consumption. Nothing 
could appear colder, or less romantic; and, accordingly, 
the poet holds the political economist in detestation. 
He is only bigoted and exclusive as to his own proper 
themes. The means by which the domestic comforts 
of the people may be increased, by which hearths may 
be gladdened, and pains and distresses of all kinds re- 
duced, could never fail in right hands to become fitting 
subjects of poetry, either in verse or in prose, 


POPULAR TUMULTS. 

Mr C. Kwicur has lately published a small volume, 
of at once an entertaining and an instructive charac- 
ter, under the title of “ Sketches of Popular Tumults, 
illustrative of the Evils of Social Ignorance.” It is 
divided into two sections—1l, Tumults of Religious 
Fanaticism ; and, 2, Tumults of Political Excitement; 
the former comprehending the Outrages against the 
Jews in the early stages of our history, and the Riots 
of 1779-80 ; while under the latter are classed the Wat 
Tyler insurrection, the Birmingham Riots of 1791, 
the Tumults at Naples in 1799, and the insurrection 
at Lyons in 1834. Though the volume is thus filled 
with a very judicious variety of tumults, as far as the 
objects and motives of the outbreaks were concerned, 
it is to be regretted that the selection is not more ex- 
tensive, as many riots of great interest have necessa- 
rily been overlooked. The book, though obviously 
the production of a man of liberal feelings, is written 
in an impartial and moderate spirit, and can have no 
other effect than to discourage and warn against all 
such attempts to attain any desired benefit. 

By far the most interesting part of the volume is 
the account of the Tumults at Naples, which is con- 
tributed by an individual (an Englishman) whochanced 
to witness them, being then a boy residing with his 
parents in that city. As the personal narrative of a 
very intelligent man, and relating to a series of cir- 
cumstances of great importance, of which no very clear 
or minute account has ever been presented to the 
British public, we consider this paper as a valuable 
contribution to history. The recital is most exciting 
and most piteous, and if it be any recommendation to 
our readers that it should deprive them of their sleep, 
we can assure them that, to our own experience, it is 
caleulated to have that effect, at least if perused to- 
wards nightfall. 

In the year 1798, Naples had known no disturbance 
from war or any other source for half a century. It 
existed in a state of perfect tranquillity under a som- 
nolent sovereign of the Spanish branch of the Bourbon 


and threw herself at the 


family, Ferdinand the Fourth. The tide of French 


republican domination, which swamped all the rest of 


Italy, had by timely concessions as yet spared Naples. 

e upper , who alone had any education, and 
many of whom were inclined to republican institutions, 
spent life in a round of quiet pleasures. The lazzaroni, 
or houseless poor, were ignorant, happy, devoted to 
their faith, and entirely anti-republican. The great 
body of the people was exactly in that state of torpid 
subjection and physical contentment which is the boast 
of Austria—and which serves so well as long as no 
particular excitement occurs, but which, on the oc- 
currence of any such excitement, is liable to be instantly 
exchanged for all the active ferocity of unsoftened and 
untamed human nature, At length, towards the close 
of the year just mentioned, an army was mustered at 
Naples, and sent to Rome against the French. It was 
worsted, and driven back. The king returned with 
its remains, and soon after deserted his city in a pu- 


sillanimous manner, and proceeded with his vessels of 


war to Sicily. The people were left in a state of the 
greatest perplexity ; but the general feeling was a re- 
solution to resist the eppeentiinn 

last extremity. 


“ There is (says the writer of the narrative under 
notice) a feeling of awe and dismay which pervades 


the population of a great city, at least the peaceful 


part of it, on the eve of the dissolution of a long-esta- 


blished government, however faulty and corrupt, and 


at the approach of a foreign invading army, which 
comes for the avowed purpose of changing the whole 
system of society. This feeling has been experienced 
by turns in every kingdom of Europe during the last 
war, with the exception of England. When this has 
happened, farewell to that sentiment of security of 
which we do not appreciate the value until we have 


lost it—that security which makes an honest man la 


his head on his pillow at night, confident that he will, 
on awakening, find things as he left them, and the 
customary walks of life open to him as usual ; all this 
is replaced by anxious fears of distress, danger, spolia- 
tion, insult—of loss of employment, of loss of life, and 
of, what is dearer than life, the honour of one’s family. 
Of the grounds for these fears I had but a very indis- 
tinct idea at that time; still I caught the contagion 
of general uneasiness and alarm. In the case of Naples, 
besides tlie enemy without, there was a well-grounded 
apprehension of internal danger from a numerous, 
naked, and ignorant populace, who, although remark- 
ably quiet of late years, bore a traditional character 
of lawlessness and ferocity when roused, as the excesses 
of the revolt of Masaniello and other similar instances 


had repeatedly demonstrated. 
On the 12th January 1799, the armistice concluded 


with the French was made known at Naples. It was 
as disgraceful as every late act of the government had 


been. The French were put in possession of Capua, 
and were now within an easy day's walk of Naples. 


They were to be paid ten millions of francs within a 
few days, as a bribe not to molest the capital for two 
months longer; and a commissary actually came to 


town to receive the first instalment. That very even- 


ing a dreadful tumult broke out. The lazzaroni came 
forth out of their haunts, crying furiously, ‘Our holy 
faith for ever!’ ‘ Long live the Neapolitan people !’ 


‘Down with the traitors!’ They also vociferated 
that Pignatelli had given up the city to the French, 


and that a French officer had come to receive the keys 


—the keys of an open town, without walls or gates ! 
However, tothe Frenchman’shotelthey went. Luckily 
he was absent. Some one said he was at the theatre 
of San Carlo, and to San Carlo they rushed, over- 
powered the guards, filled the house to suffocation, 
and searched every box; but no French commissary 
was there. He had luckily had time to escape out of 
the viceroy’s box, by a private gallery communicating 
with the royal palace. The confusion was extreme ; 
the performance was stopped ; many of the spectators 
were ill used, some wounded and robbed ; iene was 
an end of the opera for the present season, 

This was the beginning of the roger: | in Naples. 
The populace now ran to the castles, and the guards 
having no instructions how to act in such an emer- 
gency, the lazzaroni made themselves masters of the 
fortresses, seized the arms, and then‘went out on the 
road to Capua to fight the French. The armistice 
was, of course, at an end; and the vicar, frightened at 
the storm he was unable to direct, ran away to Sicily. 
All these reports reached us in succession. Meantime 
the tumult and uproar were increasing throughout the 
town. Firing was heard in different directions, and 
the distant roar of the cannon announced that the mob 
and the French were en near Aversa, The for- 
mer did, in fact, attack the French advanced posts 
with great spirit, but the grape-shot that was poured 
upon them, and the charges of the cavalry, obliged 
them to fall back on the capital, Then they stationed 
themselves at the approaches, determined to oppose 
the French, who paused before they ventured into a 
populous town in a state of complete insurrection. 

Meantime blood was shed in the streets. Persons 
of decent appearance, or gentlemen, were particularly 
obnoxious to the populace, The lazzaroni visited the 
houses to seek for Jacobins and concealed arms. They 
entered that of the advocate Fasulo, where they found 
a box full of tri-coloured cockades. Fasulo’s sister 
had just time to burn some papers, containing lists 
of patriots; and while her brother was escaping 
the terraces of the house, i 


g French army to the 


insu 
popu 


was spared, but the house was plundered and set on 
fire. This course was henceforth followed against all 
suspected houses, and I remember seeing columns of 
smoke rising from various parts of the town, their 
lurid shade contrasting with the beautiful azure of the 

he city was in or in a state of anarchy, and 
the people in — that state of phrenzy for self- 
preservation which produced all the horrors of Paris a 
few years before. “ The lazzaroni put themselves under 
two well-known leaders of their own caste, Paggio, 
and Michael, called Lo Pazzo, or Mad Michael, on 
account of his eccentricity. Many of the people were 
really intent upon defending their country, and sup- 
porting their old institutions ; others, and those were 
the refuse of the town, discarded servants, runaway 
apprentices, thieves, and galley slaves, whose prisons 
had been opened by the mob, thought only of plunder 
and violence, lived at discretion upon the respectable 
citizens, and were guilty of all sorts of excesses. The 
murder of the Duke della Torre was the most lament- 
able among the numerous tragedies then perpetrated. 
My mother knew the family well. The duke was a 
man of a most estimable character. Fond of study 
and averse from political strife, he devoted himself 
especially to natural philosophy, had a valuable collec- 
tion, and was in correspondence with several aca- 
demies. His brother, Cavaliere Filomarino, was a 
man of letters, a wit, anda poet. The Palace della 
Torre stood in the old town. A menial, the duke’s 
hair-dresser, spread the report that his master was 
preparing a banquet for the French, whom he expected 
to enter the city that evening. The palace was im- 
mediately surrounded. It would seem that the duke, 
——s on the appearance of returning calm, as Moli- 
terno had proceeded to the French head-quarters, had 
asked a few intimate friends to supper that evening. 
But men of all opinions are agreed that he had no 
share in the transactions of the time. The populace 
entered the apartments, seized the duke and his bro- 
ther, and, in spite of the entreaties of his wife and of 
his children, they were doomed to instant death, The 
duke was dragged down to the gate of his palace, and 
there murdered ; but before he was quite dead, the 
barbarians, it was afterwards said, cast him into a fire 
which they had lighted in the square in front of the 
house, and in which they threw the furniture and other 
effects they could not carry away. The house was 
plundered ; and the rich library, a collection of valu- 
able prints, and the cabinet of natural history, were 
destroyed. It was said the lazzaroni mistook the 
electrical machines, and other scientific apparatus, for 
guillotines and other traitorous jacobinical contri- 
vances. Filomarino was taken to the square of the 
Mercato, and there shot. The duchess and her chil- 
dren were not ill used ; they were put by the people 
into one of their own carriages, and told to drive wher- 
ever they liked. 

The consternation of all the peaceful inhabitants had 
become now most intense, We could not foresee what 
would be the fate of us all in a few days; we did not 
know what the French were doing, or meant to do, 
although they were within sight of the town, and their 
outposts skirmishing daily with those of the people. 
No decent man dared to appear in the streets. Fresh 
victims were sacrificed hourly in the most barbarous 
manner. The women of the lower classes took part 


‘On the 20th of January, the French entered the 
town, which was contested with a frightful amount of 
bloodshed for three days, but at last reduced. Under 
the protection of the invaders, a native provisional 
government of a republican character was formed, 
consisting of the most enlightened and not the least 
honourable part of the upper classes of Naples, but 
unwillingly submitted to by the populace, who, as 

y mentioned, were devoted to the ancient insti- 
tutions, civil and religious. This writer speaks in 
such terms of the liberals of Naples, as excites much 
interest in their behalf. With an absurd affectation of 
classical habits and systems, and a miscalculating 
sense of the materials they had to work with, they 
were upon the whole amiable, enlightened, and well- 
meaning men—in all respects, indeed, the very elite of 
the Neapolit bl Though the city of Naples 
was subdued, the country in general was still loyal. 
After a horrible civil war in the provinces of several 
months’ continuance, Cardinal Ruffo landed with a 
royal commission in Calabria, and commenced a for- 
midable insurrection. The French were at the same 
time obliged, by the unfavourable turn of their affairs 
elsewhere, to withdraw, leaving only a garrison of 
seven hundred men to help in maintaining the native 
government, At length Ruffo, with an immense pro- 
vincial force, beset the city, which was once more 
contested hand to hand for several days, the French 
lending no assistance to their own party. ‘The royal- 
ists ultimately obtained possession of the entire city ex- 
cepting one district, where the remnant of the patriot 
forces entrenched themselves. The lawless lazza- 
roni and provincials then commenced a series of the 
most horrible outrages on the patriot citizens. Vast 
numbers were killed in cold blood—many were im- 
prisoned, and the houses of all were spoiled. Of one 
dreadful night the following account is given :—“ The 

— cavalry were scouring the streets, and the 
entered the houses of the citizens, and tor- 
tured or murdered them, plundering them of every 


thing valuable, and throwing the furniture and some- 
She | times the inhabitants out of the windows. Even the 
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apologists of the counter-revolution acknowledge that 
the massacre of that night was terrible and indiseri- 
minate. It happened that, in the confusion and dark- 
ness, parties of the lazzaroni pushed too far in the 
direction of the patriots, when the latter, advancing 
by the flat roofs, or terraces, which form a communi- 
cation between the houses of the same row, entered by 
the skylights, surprised the insurgents at their work 
of plunder, and killed them without quarter. At the 
same time, many of the respectable inhabitants, whe- 
ther royalists in their opinion or not, illuminated their 
windows, in hopes of saving themselves from destruc- 
tion. Thus the unfortunate city presented a fearful 
mixture of rejoicing and despair—of songs of triumph, 
and screams and moans of agony—of deeds of ferocity, 
revenge, and brutal licentiousness, unchecked, unno- 
ticed, and unpunished. Next day the orgies of the 
reaction continued. The populace pointed out to the 
Calabrians the houses of those whom they called Ja- 
cobins, and these unfortunate individuals, beaten and 
wounded, were dragged through the streets in the 
midst of the taunts and the insults of the women and 
children, They either expired in this manner, after 
long and severe suffering, or were taken before some 
of the various insurgent chiefs, who held their tribu- 
nals of blood in the open squares, or under the vesti- 
bule of some convent or palace, and whose nod sent 
them to immediate death, which was inflicted either 
by the musket or by the bayonet and pike. We must 
not dwell long upon these horrors, Suffice it to say, 
that hundreds, if not thousands, perished in this man- 
ner during this second anarchy—that women and chil- 
dren, that ladies of rank, of education, were not spared 
—that some of the latter, to the disgrace of all human 
feelings, were stripped naked and dragged through the 
streets*—that many of the unfortunate victims were 
shockingly mutilated before death—that sume were 
thrown haif alive, half dead, into fires which had been 
maade in the squares out of the furniture of the houses 
pillaged—and that some of the populace were actually 
guilty of cannibalism. These things would seem in- 
credible now, but they are too well attested ; and some 
of the lazzaroni and insurgents were heard to boast 
that they had tasted of the flesh of Jacobins. A sort 
of madness of rage, a frightful compound of all the 
worst passions of men, fanned by fanaticism, had taken 
possession of this wild and barbarous race. But 
there were others among them who acted deliberately, 
who showed method in their cruelty, who had some 
diabolical feeling to gratify ; and they excited the ig- 
norant multitude against the objects of their hatred. 
This state of things lasted for several days.” 

The patriots, who had taken up a position of de- 
fence in a particular quarter of the city, at length 
capitulated on favourable terms with Ruffo; but very 
few had got away from the city, when Lord Nelson 
approached with an English fleet, and by virtue of 
instructions from a vindictive court, overturned the 
capitulation. The patriots were then exposed to the 
pitiless fury of the restored government, which was 
wreaked on all who had had any concern in the affairs 
of the republic—and all this, lamentable to relate, 
under the sanction, and partly by the means, of an 
English admiral, whose name has been, for other 
reasons, placed amongst the ndblest in the lists of 
fame. The business of vengeance was put into the 
hands of a junta bearing a remarkable resemblance to 
the celebrated revolutio: tribunal of France. 

“* The prince of Strongoli, Gennaro Serra, Gialiano 
Colonna, the two Pignatelli, Giovanni Riario, young 
Gensano, and several others of the first families in 
the kingdom, some of them young men not 
eighteen, were beheaded, as nobles, in the ills 
The commoners were hanged in the public squares. 
The monks Belloni and Pistici were executed before 
the Vicaria. Eleonora Fonseca was put to death in 
the square Del Mercato ; she met her fate with perfect 

1 The bers of the directory, the superior 
officers of the army and of the national guard, the 
judges of the republican courts, civil and military, 
were sentenced to death on the mere evidence of their 
having filled these offices. Ciaja d’Agnese, Albanese 
Massa Mantone, minister at war, General Federici, 
and Matera, were among these. Ettore Carafa, on 
his return from Pescara, which he had surrendered in 
consequence of the capitulation, found himself a pri- 
soner. He saw the fate that awaited him, and was 
prepared for it. He had been inflexible against the 
enemies of the republic, and he expected no merey at 
their hands. Asa nobleman he suffered decapitation. 

When the members of the legislative body or repre- 
sentatives, among whom were some of the ablest and 
most learned of the Neapolitans, came to be tried, the 
members of the junta were divided in opinion. The 
more violent, with Speciale at their head, contended 
that they all deserved death; but Antonio La Rossa 
contended that accessory circumstances and individual 
conduct ought to have a weight in their trial, and that 
punishment should be applied with discrimination. 
The latter opinion prevailed in some cases. Thus 
Signorelli, Pirelli, and some others, were banished 
instead of being put to death. 

Domenico Cirillo, the celebrated physician and natu- 
ralist, after having first refused, had been induced to 
become a member of the legislature. His principles 


* One of the atrocious inventions of the time to mislead the 


were republican, but his conduct had been temperate, 
decorous, and honourable. He remained at his post 
to the last, from a principle of duty, and was of course 
included in the capitulation. “Being brought before 
Speciale, he answered briefly and firmly to the vulgar 
abusive language in which his judge used to — 
towards his prisoners. Being sentenced to death, he 
was made to understand that he might obtain his par- 
don from Palermo, in consideration of his professional 
services to the royal family, if he were to address a 
memorial to the king. He answered, that he was 
weary of a world where vice triumphed. He died 
calm and dignified as he had lived. 

Mario Pagano, a jurist and political economist, the 
author of several works, was also executed. He died 
in company with his friends Cirillo and Ciaja. Con- 
forti, a venerable old man, and a learned professor of 
civil and canonical law, who had written in defence of 
the crown of Naples against the pretensions of the see 
of Rome, was likewise put to death. Marcello Scotti, 
also a civilian, who had advocated the rights of the 
crown on the occasion of the famous tribute of the 
white hackney exacted by the Popes, and who had 
written a catechism for the sailors of Procida, his 
native country, shared the common fate, as did also the 
bishop of Vico, and several other dignified clergymen. 

Pasquale Baffa, a learned Heilenist, who had deci- 
phered and published the works of Philodemus, found 
among the Herculaneum papyri, was among the con- 
demned. One of his friends offered him opium. Baffa 
refused it, saying, he did not think he had a right to 
accelerate his death, Logoteta, another man of letters, 
suffered likewise. Vincenzo Russo, a young man of 
a fervid imagination and great eloquence, after many 
weeks’ painful confinement, was led to the scaffold. 
He addressed the people with warmth, until the execu- 
tioner cut his words short by strangling him, 

The names above mentioned are sufficient to prove 
that the republicans of Naples counted among them 
men of the highest merit, of rank, and personal cha- 
racter, who could not be classed together as a set of 
wild enthusiasts, demagogues, or infidels, as some 
would have represented them.” 

The writer concludes with the remark, that, during 
his subsequent residence in Naples, he heard little 
said of the breach of the capitulation, which was a 
matter of principle, but much respecting the unneces- 
sary cruelty of executing mere boys for alleged treason 
aie showing that feeling may continue active, after 
principle has been extinguished. 


SCHMITZ, THE ENGRAVER, 
A TRUE STORY: 

Proressor KRanE, superintendant of the Gallery of 
Paintings in the city of Dusseldorf on the Rhine, was 
seated one morning in his study, when a servant in- 
formed him that a young man wished to see him, 
“ Show him hither,” said the professor. Accordingly, 
in a few minutes a lad of seventeen or eighteen years 
of age was introduced by the servant into the study. 
Seeing the dress of his visitor to be that of a baker, the 
professor imagined him to have brought a bread-bill, 
and was about to refer the matter to his lady, when 
something striking in the youth’s countenance and 
manner made him hesitate until the business was an- 
nounced. When apparently about to speak, however, 
the lad hesitated, and cast his eyes on the ground, 
“ What is it you wish with me, my lad ?” said Krahe 
in a kind tone. “I have a book, sir,” replied the 
youth, drawing one at the same time from his breast, 
“which I wish you to look at, and to—to buy, if it 
should please you.” 

The professor took the proffered book into his hands, 
and found it to be an illuminated prayer-book, or one 
ornamented, according to the ancient fashion, with a 
number of coloured figures and engravings. The skill 
of the examiner told him at once that the book was one 
copy of an edition which the Elector Clement Augustus 
of Cologne had ordered to be thrown off, and which 
had become very scarce and valuable. But there was 
more in the work before him than the professor ima- 
gined. “Where did you procure this, my lad ?” said he, 
to the young baker. “It is a copy from one which was 
borrowed,” said the youth, looking down. “ Not an 
original !” said the professor, turning over the leaves 
again; “and by whom was this copy executed?” The 
youth blushed modestly as he replied, “ By myself.” 
Krahe gazed on the lad with surprise, and then, turn- 
ing to a book-case, took down an original volume, of 
the Elector’s edition, with which he compared the 
copy brought by the baker’s boy. The difference was 
searcely distinguishable. 

“ Young man,” exclaimed the professor, “ why do 
you pursue the trade which your dress betokens, when 
you are so well fitted to succeed in a much higher 
one ?” The youth replied, that it was his perpetual, 
his dearest wish; but that his father, having a nume- 
rous family, could not afford the expense of suitable 
instruction. “I knew your love of art, and this em- 
boldened me to make an application to you, in the hope 
that you might purchase the copy, and honour me 
with your counsel and assistance.” The modesty and 
cultivation apparent in the young baker’s manner, 


charmed the superintendant of paintings, and con- 
firmed the impression made by the beautiful prayer- 
book. “Call on me here to-morrow, without fail,” 


} said the professor emphatically, grasping the youth’s 


hand, and shaking it warmly, as he led him to the door. 

Early next morning, M. Krahe was on his way to 
the house of a friend who resided some miles from 
Dusseldorf. This gentleman was blessed with abun- 
dant wealth, much of which he generously expended 
in an enlightened patronage of the fine arts and their 
cultivators. Krahe knew this well, and told him the 
story of the baker’s lad, showing at the same time 
the illuminated prayer-book. The gentleman was as- 
tonished and delighted with the style of the engraving. 
“ What can I do to assist this wonderful boy ?” This 
was the question the professor wished and anticipated. 
“‘ Lend him two hundred crowns to continue his stu- 
dies, and I have no doubt but he will become one of 
the most distinguished engravers of the day. And I 
myself will be his security for the repayment.” “ He 
shall have three hundred crowns,” said the gentleman, 
“ and I will have no security.” Pleased with his suc- 
cess, the professor returned to Dusseldorf. 

Young Schmitz, as the baker’s lad was named, could 
have fallen at the feet of M. Krahe, when the latter 
produced the means of liberating him from the oven, 
and of pursuing his favourite studies. Under the pro- 
fessor’s auspices, Schmitz was soon prosecuting the 
sciences of geometry and drawing, besides storing his 
mind with other elements of a liberal education. For 
two years he continued his studies assiduously in 
Dusseldorf, and made such rapid progress that Profes- 
sor Krahe saw the place could afford his protegée no 
further instruction, and advised him to proceed to 
Paris. Schmitz, of course, followed his benefactor’s 
advice. With a letter of introduction to M. Willes, 
a celebrated engraver in the French metropolis, and 
the remains of his well-economised store of money, he 
took his leave for the time of Dusseldorf, leaving his 
heart behind him, without knowing whether or not it 
would be taken care of till his return. More of this, 
however, hereafter. 

Schmitz, now a fine-looking young man of twenty, 
accomplished his journey to Paris in safety; but so 
anxious had he been to live frugally by the way, that 
he had done his constitution injury, and he fell ill im- 
mediately on his arrival. He got himself conveyed to 
a monastery, where every attention was paid to him. 
Incidental expenses, nevertheless, during his long- 
continued illness, swallowed up the whole of the mone 
upon which he depended for the commencement of his 
studies. When he did at last issue from the monastery 
restored to health, he was penniless, and his pride, or 
bashfulness, or perhaps a mixture of both, forbade his 
making an application to M. Willes in the character 
of an indigent beggar. Poor Schmitz now wandered 
about the streets, musing on the unfortunate condi- 
tion to which he was reduced, and ignorant in what 
direction to turn for his daily bread. Accident de- 
termined his course. One day he was met by two 
soldiers of the Swiss guard, one of whom gazed atten- 
tively at him, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Friend, are you not a 
German ?” “Tam.” “ What quarter do you come 
from ?” ‘ From the neighbourhood of Dusseldorf,” 
was Schmitz’s reply. ‘ You are my countryman,” 
said the soldier joyfully, and then inquired into his 
condition, Schmitz told what had befallen him, and 
that, as he could not think of being troublesome to or 
dependent upon any one, he was in want of a livelihood, 
The soldier advised him strongly to enlist in the guards, 
assuring him that he would have abundance of leisure 
time to prosecute any studies he liked. After a little 
consideration, Schmitz, seeing no better course open 
to him, followed the soldier’s advice, and enlisted for 
four years in the Swiss guard, 

The captain, who enlisted him, was struck with his 
appearance, and inquired into his story. This was 
the unexpected means of good to the new soldier ; for 
the captain, shortly after, took him to M. Willes, and 
introduced him to that eminent artist, The conse- 
quence was, that every moment of leisure time which 
the service would permit, was spent by Schmitz in pur- 
suing the art of engraving under M. Wiiles, who ap- 
preciated his talents, and was extremely kind to him. 
Thus did the four years of soldiership pass agreeably 
away, and when they were ended, the young man 
continued for two years longer to study his art, He 
then returned to Dusseldorf, loaded with the most 
honourable attestations of his skill, industry, and 
probity. 

Professor Krahe received his protegée with open 
arms, being equally delighted with his mental and 
scientific progress, as with the improvement which a 
military life had made in his personal appearance. M. 
Krahe himself was the first to secure the professional 
services of Schmitz, engaging him to work in the ca- 
binet. Every suceessive day, his conduct endeared him 
more to the professor, who acquired for him a father’s 
affection. Two years away in this manner 
after Schmitz’s return to Dusseldorf, when, one day, 
he was invited by the professor to a great entertain- 
ment to meet a party of friends. Schmitz presented 
himself at the appointed hour at M. Krahe’s, and found 
many persons assembled whom he knew, and whose 
friendship he had gained. Seating himself by one of 
these, Schmitz began to converse with him. After a 
little discourse, the gentleman cast his eyes to the top 
of the room, and whispered to the young engraver, 


“ How pale the professor’s daughter looks! One 
would have thonghe Henrietta would have mustered 


: nant fiend, that the Jacobins had the tree of liberty, the repub- P 
lican emblem, tattooed on their bodies. The consequence was, | : 
that the victims were thus stripped naked. 
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a better colour for such an occasion as this.” Had the 
speaker at the moment turned his eye upon the party 
he addressed, he would have seen a face grow in an 
instant much more pale than that which caused his 
remark, His words indeed had excited an extraordi- 
nary emotion in the heart of Schmitz. As soon as it 
subsided a little, the latter asked his friend what he 
alluded to as distinguishing this occasion from others, 
What !” said the othe, you not know that the 
stranger who is now at Henrietta’s right hand, has been 
for some years affianced to her, and has come from his 
home—at a distance—to arrange the marriage ? But, 
Schmitz! Good heavens! are you ill?” “ Yes,” 
muttered the artist, in a choked voice; then con- 
straining himself into something like outward compo- 
sure, he whispered, “‘ Assist me, for mercy’s sake, to 
retire without observation! I am very ill!” His 
friend took him by the arm, and they succeeded in 
leaving the room without notice. When they reached 
Schmitz’s residence, the latter begged his companion 
to return to the company, and to mention nothing fur- 
ther, if hi itz’s—absence should be observed, 
than that he felt a little unwell. The gentleman, 
though suspicious that something lay under the mat- 
ter, promised to do as the artist implored him to do. 
mitz was left alone with his wretchedness, for 
retched he was. He had long loved the daugh- 
ter of his benefactor, with a passion of which he scarcely 
knew till now the force. Though he had never dared 
to hope for success, and had always regarded her as 
far above him in every respect, yet the knowledge that 
she was to be united to another came upon him like a 
dreadful awaking from a dream. His eyes, on this 
night, closed not in sleep; and when he appeared in 
the professor’s cabinet in the morning, dejection was 
too deeply written on his countenance to escape that 
tleman’s notice. “ By the bye,” said M. Krahe, 
idly, “‘ you were unwell last night, we were told, 
Schmitz, I fear you are really very ill.” The poor 
artist burst into tears, Startled and vexed at his con- 
dition, the professor inquired narrowly into the cause, 
and at last the young man confessed the truth, “Have 
you ever intimated to my daughter the state of your 
affections?” said the professor, after a pause, in which 
anxiety and sympathy were depicted on his features, 
“ Never,” answered Schmitz, with energy ; “not in 
the most distant manner. Could I have dared, humble 
as I am, to have spoken of love to the daughter of my 
on and benefactor? 1 was contented to see her ; 

t that satisfaction,” continued he, with a sigh, “I 
will not long have now !” 

The benevolent professor tried to soothe and comfort 
the youth; assured him of his affection—that he loved 
him as his own child—but counselled him to subdue 
his passion, as it would soon be wrong, criminal, to 
indulge it. Schmitz promised, and strove to obey 
him. But the struggle was too much for his consti- 
tution, He fell ill, and the illness was destined to be 
a long one. When it first attacked him, as it was 
impossible to conceal from Henrietta the bodily state 
of one who had long been her friend and compa- 
nion, Professor Krahe thought it best to tell her the 
whole truth at once, determining, if he found her now 
averse to fulfil the engagement, which had been entered 
into when she was very young, and before Schmitz’s 
return to Dusseldorf, that he would take some means 
to break off the proposed match. But Henrietta heard 
the intelligence of the young artist’s passion merely with 
a sigh, and rose and left her father’s presence. Her 
father did not know exactly what to think of the symp- 
tom. When he saw her again, however, he thought 
he could see that she had been weeping. He then 
endeavoured to discover the state of her mind; but 
she put a stop to it by saying firmly, “ Father, I am 
betrothed. Schmitz,” she cxteaak with a sigh, “has 
my pity, but duty and honour ——.” She left the 

essor to conclude the sentence himself. 

Love is not so harsh to his votaries, as he is some- 
times said to be. Henrietta’s betrothed returned to 
his parents, and in his letters written afterwards to 
his mistress, he let some hints escape him that his pa- 
rents now started some objections tothe match. Hen- 
rietta was eagle-eyed. In an answer returned by next 
post, she gave her lover perfect liberty to follow his 
own inclinations, renouncing ever im resulting 
from his promise. The result was, that the gentleman 
accepted of the permission she gave tohim. No woman 
likes even the semblance of desertion ; but we will not 
say, whether Henrietta felt glad or otherwise on this 

hat on the day on which 


m 


could, and did love him too, Henrietta!” The young 
lady let her head fall on her father’s shoulder, as she 
replied, “TI can—and Every obstacle is 

be his, if she can promote 


The professor read the letter which his hter 
and bined her end de- 


light. It was not long ere the joyful father was by 
the side of the slowly recovering Schmitz, and in- 
formed him of the change which had occurred. The 
good news was like to have proved as fatal as his de- 
spair, But he recovered from his emotion, and ere long 
was led by his benefactor to the presence of Henrietta, 
one evening of whose company cheered and restored 
the artist to something like a new state of being. 

But, on the morning following this meeting, what 
was the surprise of Henrietta and her father to learn 
that Schmitz had left the town by day-light in a car- 
riage with four horses, taking with him all his plates 
and drawings! Poor Henrietta was thunderstruck— 
was miserable! She had now surrendered her whole 
heart to the artist—but he was a maniac! Whatelse 
could be the meaning of this conduct? The professor 
himself was in terror for the reason of his friend. 
Meantime, day after day passed, and no letter or in- 
telligence of any kind arrived to quiet the dreadful 
anxiety under which they laboured. On the ninth 
day, however, while Henrietta sat gazing from the 
window in the direction in which he had d q 
a carriage drove straight up to the professor’s door, 
and Schmitz sprang out. In a few moments Hen- 
rietta was in his arms, and he had not only quieted 
her fears, but replaced them with the deepest joy. He 
had gone to Munich, and thrown himself at the feet 
of the Elector Palatine—had told his history—shown 
his work and certificates—and had moved the Elector 
so much by his tale, that the prince had put his services 
in requisition as an engraver, and had assigned to him 
a fixed salary of six hundred florins. ‘“‘ Now,” said 
Schmitz, when he had told his tale to his mistress and 
her father, “ now am I more worthy—or at least more 
the equal—of my Henrietta,” 

Few who know any thing of the history of conti- 
nental engraving, are ignorant of the great merits, in 
his art, of the hero of this little story. The circum- 
— related here are in strict accordance with the 
tru 


LATE TRAVELS IN PALESTINE AND 

SYRIA, 
One of the latest works descriptive of these interest- 
ing countries, is that of Mr George Robinson, who 
visited Jerusalem and the surrounding districts in the 
autumn of 1830.* The account which this gentleman 
has given of some of the scenes mentioned in Scripture, 
is full of instruction, and appears to us one of the 
clearest and least presuming which has yet been 
written, 

It is of course known to our readers, that Palestine 
is in the hands of Mahommedans, the subjects of 
Mahomet Ali of Egypt, and that the Christians who 
reside at any part within it, are barely tolerated, fre- 
quently very roughly handled, and always taxed to 
the utmost limits of endurance. At Jerusalem, for 
instance, the Turkish masters of the country levy 
heavy contributions from the pilgrims who crowd an- 
nually to the spots rendered sacred by the transactions 
connected with their religion. Most of these pilgrims 
are from Italy, and other parts of the south of Europe, 
and from Russia—the one class belonging to the Latin 
(or Roman Catholic) church, and the other to the 
Greek church. The only Protestants who visit the 
country, seem to be a few private gentlemen, like Mr 
Robinson, who proceed thither from a rational curio- 
sity, or from a desire to write a book upon the subject. 
The first object of attention in Jerusalem, whether to 
a pilgrim or a traveller, is an edifice, styled the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, covering the spot on which it 
is said the crucifixion took place, and which seems to 
be as prime a source of revenue to the Turkish gover- 
nor of the city, as the Abbey of Westminster is to its 
ecclesiastical superiors. Mr Robinson’s account of the 
church gives a correct idea of its appearance and mode 
of management. 

“ Though its handsome cupola is distinguishable 
from most parts of the town, there being no peristyle, 
the access to the church itself is difficult, being nearly 
surrounded by buildings, which at various periods have 
been allowed to be run up against it. It can only be 
entered from the south. On this side there is an open 
paved court, presenting to view a large portion of the 
sacred edifice. A considerable traffic is here carried 
on in crucifixes, carved shells, beads, and chaplets, the 
venders sitting on the ground beside their wares, 
A gateway formed of two pointed arches, of Gothic or 
Saracenic architecture, faces the court, and formed, no 
doubt, originally, a lateral entrance. One of the doors 
has been walled up. The existing one is formed of 
massive materials, and has a small aperture in it, to 
communicate with visitors from without. Over the 
doorway is a narrow frieze in low relief, representing 
the triumphant entry of our Saviour into Jerusa- 


' * Travels in Palestine and Syria, by George Robinson, Esq. 
2 vols. Colburn, London. 1837. 


lem. To the left of it is a high tower, anciently the 


The church, when open to the public, is guarded by 
Turks, who sit on a raised divan, spread with mats 
and cushions, within the wails, and exact a small tri- 
bute from all who enter. There is nothing remark- 
able in the architecture or decorations of the building, 
either internally or externally, being necessarily irre- 
gular in its form, from an attempt to bring under one 
roof the various places it comprehends. But, once 
ushered within the walls, the doors shut upon us, and 
our voices softened down into a whisper, we felt our- 
selves impressed with the genius loci, or reverential 
awe, due to the sacredness of the place. 

Our attention was first directed to a slab of polished 
marble in the floor of the entrance hall, said to cover 
the ‘ Stone of Unction’ on which the body of our Lord 
was washed, anointed, and prepared for the tomb, 
(St John, xix. 39.) It is surrounded by a low rail, 
and several rich lamps are hung suspended over it, 
Advancing a few to the left, we came into that 
part of the ch properly denominated the Nave. 
It is an open space, in the form of a circle, about 
thirty-five paces in diameter, and surrounded by six- 
teen pillars, supporting galleries, and covered in by a 
dome, not unlike that of the Pantheon at Rome. In 
the centre of this area, and immediately under the 
aperture through which the light is admitted, rises a 
small oblong building of marble, twenty feet in — 
by ten in breadth, and about fifteen feet in height, 
surmounted by a small cupola, standing upon columns. 
This covers the supposed site of our Lord’s tomb, It 
ae by steps leading into an anteroom or 


It should be observed, that the first founders of the 
church, in order to reduce the rocky inequalities of 
Calvary to a plain area, were obliged to cut away se- 
veral —_ of the rock, and to elevate others, taking 
care that none of those parts of the hill which were 
reckoned to be more immediately concerned in our 
Lord’s passion, should be altered or diminished. 
Taking off our turbans and shoes, at the desire of the 
dragoman who attended us (some pilgrims advance on 
their knees), we entered the sacred adytum. In the 
outer chapel we noticed a block of polished marble, 
about a foot and a half square. It marks the spot 
where the angel stood who announced the tidings of 
the resurrection to the pious women. Stooping down 
to pass under a low narrow door, across which a cur- 
tain is drawn, we entered the sanctuary or sepulchral 
chamber. To the right, is an altar erected over the 
* new sepulchre,’ where, according to ancient tradi- 
tion, the body of our Redeemer was deposited by Ni- 
codemus, after he had taken it down from the cross. 
(St John, xix. 39, 42.) Above it, a vast quantity of 
lamps, gold and silver, the gifts of Christian poten- 
tates, are suspended, and kept constantly burning. 
The walls are cased in marble of a darkish colour, and 
the roof much blackened by the smoke of the lamps. 
The space before the altar is very confined, not ad- 
mitting of more than three or four visitors at a time. 

After remaining some minutes on our knees, con- 
templating the mysteries of the redemption, which 
were concluded on this hallowed spot, we withdrew, 
and entered the choir of the church facing the entrance 
of the sepulchre, and running towards the east. It is 
in the possession of the Greeks of the Oriental Church. 
Here it may be well to observe, that although the dif- 
ferent sanctuaries and altars, of which I shall have oc- 
casion to speak hereafter, may be visited by Christians 
of all nations for private devotions, none but the sect 
to whom it has been particularly assigned by the au- 
thorities, is at liberty to exercise there any public 
office of religion. It is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that the several portions of the church, as well 
as the relics it contains, should have become objects 
of contention between them. As they are to be pur- 
chased from the Turkish authorities, the highest bidder 
becomes the 

Previous to the year 1685, the Roman Catholics, or 
Latins (as they are here styled), were in entaatad 
possession of the church, and enjoyed the exclusive 
right of performing every act of devotion within its 
walls, The Greeks of the Oriental Church then in- 
vaded their privileges, and the most violent commo- 
tions have at times taken place. On the 12th of March 
1808, a great portion of the edifice was destroyed bya 
fire, which consumed the Armenian chapel, where it 
commenced, the Greek chapel, the cells of the Fran- 
ciseans, the chapel of the Virgin, and the great dome. 
It likewise destroyed many of the fine marble columns 
and Mosaic works of its founder St Helena. The- 
sepulchre itself was not injured. The present build- 
ing was commenced immediately afterwards, and 
finished in September 1810. It happened that, at the 
time of the conflagration, the funds of the Terra Santa 
were 7 low, and that, at the same epoch, the atten- 
tion of the church of Rome was otherwise en 
and the devotional fervour of Christians in Europe 
ase the report of the monks) somewhat re- 
laxed. The consequence was, that the Greeks, backed 
by their co-religionists the Russians, having offered to- 
defray the expenses of reconetruction, were put in pos- 
session of what are esteemed the most valuable por- 
tions of the edifice. Here, then, that mortal antipathy 
which unfortunately every where exists between the 
members of the two communions, breaks out into ac- 
tual warfare; giving rise to scenes (if we may credit 
dhe off to the cause and 
interests of religion, 


er late lover's letter came, she entered her father's 
study just when twilight was setting in. “ Well, my | 
girl,” said the professor, kissing her fondly when she | 
came in, “I have been idling for a half hour, musing | 
* upon poor Schmitz, But I must have candles, and to 
| | So saying, he stretched his hand to the | 
mrietta caught it, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh no, | 
/ dear papa, it is too early for candles! You study too 
much ; and I wish to speak a “Well, my 
| love, wont we be still the better for lights ?”” ‘“ No, 
no,” said she, sitting down by hisside. After a pause, 
1 she began, “ Papa, I know you love Schmitz ——” 
“I do,” said the professor, “ and would to heaven you | 
felicity |” | 
4 


— 
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To return from this digression—the chapel I alluded 
to above, the choir, belonging to the Greeks, is fitted 
up in the usual style of such edifices, It is walled in 
and rounded off at the upper or eastern extremity, 
where stands the high altar. On the eve of the Greek 
Easter-day, the ceremony of receiving the Holy Fire 
is performed in this chapel. The fire, it is pretended, 
bursts forth from the sepulchre in a supernatural man- 
ner, and the pilgrims of the Greek communion light 
their torches at it, believing that they receive it from 
heaven, [One traveller, if we recollect rightly, broadly 
states that the Holy Fire which the priests give out to 
the pilgrims, and which they pretend to have received 
from heaven, is neither more nor less than fire lighted 
by them from a box of phosphorus matches which 
they take care to carry into the chapel in their pocket. ] 

rom the arcades under the surrounding galleries, 

we were conducted to the chapel of the Apparition, 
which is on the north side, and so called in commemo- 
ration of our Saviour appearing to Mary Magdalen, 
after his resurrection, to console her in her sufferings. 
(St Mark xvi. 8,9). It is in the exclusive possession 
of the Latin friars, the entrance to whose apartments 
is from a door on the left hand. There is none from 
without ; consequently, though nominally guardians 
of the sepulchre, they are in fact themselves prisoners 
at the discretion of the real keepers, who are the 
Turks, They have likewise an organ, a source of 
much annoyance to their neighbours the Greeks, all 
instruments being interdicted in their service. Be- 
sides the centre altar, on the left hand is a smaller one, 
dedicated to the Holy Cross; and to the right, and 
near the door, another, erected in commemoration of 
the Flagellation of our Saviour. The fragment of 
granite column is shown in a recess, as being part of 
the identical pillar to which he was attached! Going 
out of the chapel, and passing outside the enclosure of 
that belonging to the Greeks, already described, we 
came to the altar of the prison, where Christ was con- 
fined whilst the preparations were making for his 
crucifixion. Immediately behind the choir is another 
altar erected over the place where the soldiers drew 
lots for his garments. A little to the right of this, we 
descended by a flight of about thirty steps into a sub- 
terraneous chapel called after St Helena, It is with- 
out any ornament, From hence there is a further 
descent of eleven steps into a rocky humid cavity, 
where the three crosses are reported to have been 
found by the above-named empress, It was subse- 
uent to this discovery that she built the magnificent 

bric, of which we now see the remains. 

Having completed our inspection of all that is most 
worthy of remark in this far-famed sanctuary, we re- 
tired, and returned to the convent, In our way home 
we could not but help regretting that the original 
founders of this and similar edifices in the Holy Land, 
in enclosing the hallowed places, the objects of their 
veneration, were not satisfied with merely affording 
them protection from the injuries of the weather, and 
the hands of the profane. Had they been allowed to 
remain in their primitive state, without any artificial 
embellishment whatever, there is reason to think that 
the sceptical would have doubted less ; and that those 
who differ with the present guardians of them in mat- 
ters of religion, would have more willingly believed 
in their authenticity. As it is, the over-zeal of the 
early Christians, by altering the face of nature, erect- 
ing altars and consecrating them to divine worship, 
have unconsciously done more mischief to the real in- 
terests of religion, than the ravages of time, or their 
total obliteration, could have done.” 

Mr Robinson afterwards visited the Dead Sea, which, 
as is well known, is understood to cover the destroyed 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. He expresses the 
usual surprise as to the want of an apparent outlet for 
the waters of this lake, which receives the river Jordan 
and many smaller streams. A hidden communication, 
he tells us, with the Mediterranean, is one of the con- 
jectures which have been formed on this subject. Others 
conceive evaporation to be the means by which the 
Dead Sea maintains an unvarying level. “It was 
long doubted,” says Mr Robinson, “ by what medium 
the waters of the Jordan were aye ot previous 
to the formation of the Dead Sea; but the recent dis- 
coveries of Burckhardt have led to the supposition 
that they were carried into the Red Sea, through its 
eastern gulf [the Gulf of Akaba]. Its ancient bed, now 
filled up with drifted sand, is traceable in this direc- 
tion in its whole extent.” Apparently these sentences 
were written before the recent arrival of some intelli- 
gence in England, which is not very consistent with 
them, Several travellers who have lately examined 
this remarkable sheet of water, have separately come 
to the conclusion that its surface is more than five hun- 
dred feet below the level of the Mediterranean! A 
Professor Schuberl makes it 598 Paris feet below that 
level. A Mr Moore and a Mr Beke, who examined 
it in company about a year ago, made its inferiorit 
to the level of the Mediterranean “at least 500 English 
feet.” The latter gentlemen, with much difficulty, 
had a boat carried to it, in which they navigated it 
for the first time, surveying its whole extent. They 
found its greatest depth to be about 400 fathoms ; 
but the general depth was much less. Although 
the surface of this sea be more than five hundred 
feet beneath the Mediterranean, it will not be so 
much below that of the Red Sea, which, as is well 
known, is considerably lower than the Mediterranean; 
but still the surface of the Dead Sea must be lower in 
a sufficient degree to raise a difficulty as to the possi- 


bility of an outlet for the Jordan having ever existed 
towards the Red Sea. At this moment the channel of 
the Jordan, at its issue into the lake, would need to 
be several hundred feet higher than it is, to enable its 
waters to flow through the track which Burckhardt 
supposed to be its ancient bed. What likelihood there 
may be from local appearances that the channel of the 
Jordan above the junction with the Dead Sea had 
ever been so much higher, we cannot tell. Assuredly, 
without a lake to produce the necessary evaporation, 
the Jordan must have once had some outlet, like other 
rivers. But it is very clear that, to have now enabled 
it to flow into the Red Sea, the ground on which the 
Dead Sea now rests, and the neighbouring channel of 
the river, would have required to be several hundred 
feet above their present level. The depth of 400 fa- 
thoms, or 2400 feet, added to 600 feet, which is the 
lowest we can allow for a fall towards the Red Sea, 
make a subsidence of three thousand feet as having been 
experienced by the cities of the plain—a calculation 
which must be quite new to biblical commentators, 
and is worthy of their best attention. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
PUBLIC PROSECUTION, 

We lately observed an advertisement in an English 
provincial newspaper, announcing the establishment 
of an association of private individuals for the pu 
of prosecuting criminals, and other public offenders, at 
their joint expense. ‘‘ And that we will (proceeds the 
advertisement) prosecute at our joint expense any 
person or persons suspected of having committed mur- 
der or robbery, sending incendiary letters, or any other 
kind of felony on the person or property of any mem- 
ber of this association, and the same by embezzlement 
or purloining of goods, damaging any building, fence, 
gate, gate-post, stile, tree, wood, underwood, orchard, 
garden, nursery-ground, crops, &c. &c.; and likewise 
to punish all farmers’ servants and others who may be 
found driving their carts furiously on the public high- 
ways, or otherwise ill treating their masters’ horses 
or cattle,” 

The tenor of this public announcement affords mat- 
ter of extreme surprise to Scotsmen. In Scotland, the 
duty of prosecuting offenders against the laws of the 
country or the peace of society, is entirely in the hands 
of public officers, who conduct their proceedings alto- 
gether at the public expense. A short account of the 
way in which all this is managed, may perhaps interest 
our readers in the south. According to the common 
usage of law in Scotland, private prosecution of a 
criminal nature is entirely unknown, and for a very 
proper reason: when a person suffers an injury, as, 
for instance, a robbery of his property, the offence is 
viewed in the light of a breach of the public peace, and 
is investigated and punished purely on public grounds, 
On this account, any legal pursuit of an offender has 
no ap ce of personal revenge, and, in point of 
fact, the sufferer has nothing to do with the case—he 
can neither prevent nor hasten the prosecution when 
once the cause of complaint has been lodged. The 
officer who stands at the head of the department of 
public prosecution is the Lord Advocate, who is ap- 
pointed by the crown, and is assisted by a certain 
number of advocate-deputes. All criminal indict- 
ments before the higher courts proceed in the name of 
the Lord Advocate as “ complainer for the public in- 
terest,” and either he himself, or one of his deputes, 
is always present at trials to act in the capacity of 
prosecutor. In the lower departments of justice, as, 
for instance, the county, burgh, and police courts, a 
similar system of public prosecution prevails, To each 
jurisdiction an officer with the title of Procurator-fiscal 
is attached, and to him in the first instance generally 
all complaints of injury are carried. An investigation 
before magistrates ensues, and the case, after mature 
preparation, comes before oneor other of the established 
courts; if of a serious import, it is handed over to 
the Lord Advocate, the indictment being prepared by 
the crown agent. 

The Englishman who has been accustomed to fret 
under the tormenting duty of private prosecution, per- 
haps inquires what position the injured party main- 
tains during allthis procedure. The answer is simple. 
The injured party, after lodging his complaint, stands 
precisely in the position of a witness. He is called 
upon to give his evidence at the trial, like any other 
witness that may be brought forward to substantiate 
the charge. He is put to no trouble whatever, nor to 
a farthing of expense, and gives himself no concern 
about the issue of the business. All the expenses of 
prosecution both before and at the trial, are borne by 
the public. The national treasury liquidates the whole 
cost of prosecution before the higher tribunals, and in 
the inferior departments the outlay falls upon the 
county, burgh, or police rates, as the case may be. 

Taken all in all, the system of public criminal pro- 
secution in Scotland is one of the finest institutions 
within the limits of the British empire. It offers an 
example to the world at large, and is in particular 
highly worthy of imitation both in England and Ire- 
land. So effective is it, that instances of escape from 
justice are comparatively rare, while it is upon the 
whole so mild in its mode of execution, that nothing 
like oppression or anncyance can be laid to its charge. 
For one thing, no man is subjected to the horrid ty- 


ranny of being bound over to prosecute, or obliged to 
nd ween 30 or L.40, in bringing a criminal who 
injured him to justice. 


THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 

Many of our readers will, of course, have learned 
long ere this, through the medium of the news- 
papers, that Mr Sergeant Talfourd has thought fit 
to withdraw his proposed bill for the alteration of the 
law of literary copyright. We beg to offer our 
tulations to the country on this very proper termina- 
tion to one of the most dangerous projects which has 
for years come under the notice of the legislature. 
Invested in the captivating semblance of justice to 
authors, and therefore calculated to arouse the sympa- 
thy of persons unacquainted with the intricacies of the 
measure, the bill was of the most injurious tendency 
to every party connected with the business of publish- 
ing, as well as to the public at large, while it would 
not, if passed, have done the smallest good to the heirs 
of one literary man in a thousand. It has been re- 
peatedly urged, that whatever injurious clauses might 
be in the bill, could easily have been modified in 
committee, and “that objections to details should 
never affect the principle of the measure.”” Unfortu- 
nately, the whole affair was a matter of detail—the 
principle itself was a detail; for, if left to itself, it 
would have been nothing. We ascribe the best pos- 
sible motives to Mr Sergeant Talfourd for his anxiety 
to through the measure; but for legislation 
something more is required than a mind capable of 
feeling a generous emotion in consequence of a random 
and superficial view of a subject. If Mr Talfourd 
had looked below the surface, and observed how the 
business of literature is practically conducted in this 
country, he would have seen, that to extend copyright 
much beyond its present _ was only to protract 
monopolies in the hands of publishers, to the no-benefit 
of the author or his heirs (seeing that almost all copy- 
rights are assigned), and to the great injury of he 
public, who are thus prevented from so soon obtaining 
the productions of genius at a moderate rate; while 
his “ retrospective clause,” in as far as it took awa 
from assignees the power to continue publishing, 
they chose, in common with others, assumed the cha- 
racter of a positive injustice to those individuals. A 
little previous inquiry into the practice of the publish- 
ing world would have saved him from all the hard 
hits which have been given him from that quarter since 
the promulgation of his measure. Possibly, he con- 
templates the future introduction of a new bill in a 
modified form. But we can assure him that the best 
thing he can do for literature, is to let it alone, If 
he will do us the favour to refer to an article entitled 
“ Literary Remunerations,” published in the 178th 
number of our Journal (June 17, 1835), he will pro- 
bably find reason to be satisfied, from the array of 
facts there adduced, that a proportion of rewards to 
merits in literature has never yet been known in the 
world, and apparently is not a thing which can be 
reasonably expected ever to take place, unless the 
state should think of taking the business of acknow- 
ledging literary deservings into its own hands, He 
would also, perhaps, beeome convinced, as we are, 
that his late bill was only calculated to increase the 
inequality. It would be improper to conclude these 
passing observations, without stating that the public 
are largely indebted to Lord John Russell, Sir John 
Campbell, Sir Edward Sugden, Mr Hume, and a few 
others, for helping to put a stop to this headlong at- 
tempt at legislation ; and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that they will be equally watchful on any future occa- 
sion of a similar nature. 


POPULAR SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
BEAVERS, 

Few creatures are so deserving of man’s attention, 
from the sagacity which they display, as the animals 
named Beavers. Theyare natives of almost allnorthern 
countries, but abound most in North America, The 
beaver is an animal about three feet in length, and 
in bodily conformation presents a curious combination 
of the characters of land and aquatic creatures, Its 
trunk and head are something like those of a mouse 
(magnified), and are covered with smooth glossy hair 
of a chestnut colour, mixed in parts with black. The 
fore feet are small, and not unlike those of a rat. So 
far the beaver is of a land make, but the tail and hind 
feet are decidedly aquatic in their cast. The tail is a 
flattened, oval paddle, about a foot long, and covered 
with scales like those of a fish on every part excepting 
at the base. This instrument is most useful as a rudder 
tothe animal. Again, the hind feet are broad, strong, 
and webbed to their very tips, like those of water- 
fowl. The teeth are remarkably sharp and powerful. 
Such are the chief bodily characteristics of the beaver, 
and its habits correspond to their compound nature. 
It is an animal which spends its life partly upon land 
and partly on the water. The beaver is a gregarious 
animal, and lives together with its fellows in a manner 
which seems, like that of bees, the result of a social 
compast, formed for mutual preservation and support. 
Their communities usually number from two to three 
hundred members. When a community of them as- 
sembles to make a settlement, which takes place for 
the most part in June or July, the first point they 
attend to is the selection of a proper place for their 
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abode. If they can find a large age -J or piece of 
smooth water, they always prefer it for the site of their 
habitations, which are huts built on the water’s edge, 
and raised above its level. If the beavers, however, 
cannot meet with a pond or piece of smooth water, they 
betake themselves to a running stream, and, in some 
level place, make fur themselves a dam or pond, in 
order to secure them against floods and f: The 
operation of making such a dam, preparatory to the 
erection of their dwellings, is one of the most remark- 
able exhibitions of sagacity which the history of the 
animal kingdom presents. It is accomplished by throw- 
an embankment across the stream, below the part 
they intend their dwellings to be. In order to 
form a good basis for this embankment, the beavers, 
according to some writers, frequently select a spot 
wherea tree is growing by the side of the stream. 
This tree dey easily gnaw through with their teeth, 
which are so strong that they can cut a stick nearly 
an inch thick at one effort, as neatly as a pruning knife 
could do it. Some of the beavers engage themselves 
in severing the branches, and they manage always to 
make the tree fall right across the stream. But even 
without a tree of this kind for a basis, they can easily 
form the mole they wish. They go in parties to the 
nearest woods, and there cut or gnaw down trees and 
branches of all sizes, from the thickness of a man’s 
thumb to that of his Jeg. Having divided these into 
pieces of portable length, they drag them to the nearest 
part of the stream, and float them down to the spot 
required. They then point with their teeth a number 
of strong piles at one end, which they sink into the 
bed of the river, by diving, and scraping holes for them 
with their feet. These piles are in regular transverse 
rows, and it is by filling up the interstices of these 
with boughs of trees, mud, and stones, in large quan- 
tities, that the embankment is completed. 

The base of a beaver embankment is about twelve 
feet broad, but it tapers away towards the top, which 
is not more than two or three feet across. This top 
is made nearly level with the surface of the stream, 
and there are two or three openings at the top to let 
the superfluous water pass easily. These openings 
the beavers occasionally enlarge or diminish as the 
stream swells or sinks. Itis remarkable that the em- 
bankment is perpendicular towards the current, the 
slope being on the other side, Thus has the ity 
or instinct of the beaver brought it to the use of that 
form of embankment usually oe by man as the 
strongest in such circumstances. oreover, when the 
stream built uponis shallow, the bank is nearly straight; 
when deep and strong, there is always a greater or 
lesser curve given to it, and the convexity is uniformly 
to the current. When completed, the beaver-mounds 
are of great strength, bearing a man with ease, and 
they are not unfrequently a hundred feet in length. 
When one compares an enormous mole of this kind 
with the small and seemingly inefficient bodies and 
members of the creatures who made it, one cannot but 
feel chat thir is one of the most wonderful feats accom- 
plished by the lower animals, 

And all this labour is merely preparatory, to give 
the architects, as it were, a secure aquatic arena to 
disport upon, and to render their habitations more 
commodious. These habitations are of very consider- 
able size, being from four to ten feet or so in diameter, 
and rising to the height of several feet. They are 
built sometimes on piles in the water, but more com- 
monly they are placed on land, on the very edge of the 
river. Small sticks, earth, sand, and stones, form the 
materials of the walls, which are about two feet thick, 
and circular in shape, terminating above in a dome. 
The sides of the walls are as neatly plastered by the 
animal's tail, which is its chief agent in carrying on 
all such operations, as if by the hand of man, and the 
mortar used is a clayey admixture wrought with the 
feet. Each of the beaver-houses is divided within 
into various cells, lined and carpeted neatly with moss, 
leaves, or grass, and equalling in t the b 
of the occupants, which varies from two or three to 
ten, and sometimes more, There are several openings 
in the houses, one being usually to the land-side, and 
two or three leading to the water by a sloping path- 
way, and entering it considerably below the surface, 
in order that the beavers may get to the water in spite 
of ice. By these bores, or angles, as they are techni- 
eally called, the houses would be flooded when the 
stream rose, did not the sagacious creatures provide 
for this by raising their floors considerably above the 
water's level. Of these houses, which are so strong 
that neither wind, water, nor wild beast, can injure 
them, there are usually from ten to thirty in a settle- 
ment, and some houses contain fifteen separate cells, 
placed occasionally on one floor or story, and at other 
times on two or three. After being in the same place 
three or four years, beavers often rear a new house 


annually, and never leave a spot but from want of | th 


provisions, 

It generally requires a season to complete a settle- 
ment. Before winter, the beavers begin to lay up 
stores of food, which is composed of the bark and 
green wood of willows, poplars, and such trees as they 
am usually find on the stream-banks, besides water 
dilies and berries. Each house has a magazine for the 
reception of the gathered food, and no one family, nor 
any member of one, ever thinks of going to any store 
but the one allotted to them. The young, of whom 
two or three are produced at one birth annually, reside 
with their parents for three years, and then either take 
wp house themselves, or go off to some new spot. The 


number of females in a settlement is always about 
equal to the males, The beavers spend the whole of 
the winter in their houses, and get very fat upon the 
produce of their provident industry. In summer, they 
spend much of their time rambling on the river-banks. 
At all seasons they appear to delight in perpetual im- 
mersions in the water, and sit for hours with half their 
bodies, or — as in the water; for their 
tails seem to have deci stronger aquatic propen- 
sities than other regions of the teaver’ body. 

It is astonishing how fully organised all the motions 
of a beaver community are, They act together in all 
operations, they place regular sentinels on all occasions 
of alarm, and at a certain signal they all come or go, 
work or desist from work. M. du Pratz, a gentleman 
who lived sixteen years in North America, states that 
he came one day upon a beaver dam in Louisiana, 
Being desirous of seeing them work, he stealthily cut, 
on a moonlight night, a foot’s breadth out of their 
embankment, and drew back. As soon as the water 

to make a noise in escaping over the new cut, 
M. du Pratz saw a beaver issue from its hut, and 
plunge into the water, It then got upon the bank, 
and looked steadily at the gap, after which it gave four 
distinct blows on the water with its tail. At the 
sound, the whole colony left their huts, and swam to 
the bank, when, by a muttering sound, one appeared 
to issue orders. The beavers instantly dispersed along 
the banks of the pond, and began to work up and 
carry away a substance resembling mortar to the 
breach, where some beavers rammed it down with 
blows of their tails. It was carried also on their tails 
as on sledges, some beavers being carriers and some 
loaders, but all filling regular parts. In a short time 
the breach was repaired, and a beaver gave two strokes 
of his tail on the water, on which all quietly disap- 
peared. On another breach being made in the same 
way, the beavers were again assembled by four blows 
of the tail. The firing of a gun forced them all to fly 
to the woods. 

Various other anecdotes are on record of the concert 
with which these wise and industrious creatures act. 
Beavers have not been often domesticated, yet there are 
cases of this. Major Roderfost, of New York, kept 
one for some time, and it ran about his house like a 
dog. It showed a remarkable warmth of affection 
for some kittens which were littered in its own bed, 
and it did not attempt to dislodge the mother-cat, 
though its bed was almost the only thing the beaver 
showed any anxietyabout. It used to carry rags and 
all manner of soft things to that place. Another tame 
beaver, which came to the Zoological Society in Lon- 
don in the year 1825, showed much more of the cha- 
racteristics of its race.. It was not a week in its new 
quarters until the organ of constructiveness was in 
full operation, Its first work was to draw together a 
great number of scattered articles which lay in the 
room, such as brushes, baskets, boots, sticks, pans, &c. 
After making a regular base, it built up these against 
the wall, till they formed a sort of triangle. Often 
after placing one article, it would sit down on its tail 
(a favourite position), and look earnestly at its work, 
as if “ judging” of it. Sometimes, after this inspec- 
tion, the animal would change what had been done, 
and sometimes not, After having raised this structure, 
the beaver went to another spot, and, beneath a some- 
what elevated chest of drawers, built the walls (the 
top being ready made) of a regular house. Turf, 
sticks, bits of coal, and other articles, were the mate- 
rials, and they were laid down with much exactness. 
Mr Broderip, who describes this creature, says, “This 
last place he seemed to appropriate for his dwelling ; 
the former work seemed to be intended for a dam.” 
Unless the creature was old enough, when first taken, 
to remember the cast of its native settlement, this must 
be considered a remarkable proof of the existence of 
pure instinct, as occasion or necessity did not call for 
adam here. This same animal combed itself with its 
web hind feet, to which much of the cleanliness of the 
beaver’s skin is owing. The tail seemed in this case 
to require water, and not the body ; for if the tail was 
kept moist, the creature never cared to drink, while, 
if the tail got dry, the feeling of thirst seemed to be 
very pressing. Upon the whole, if supplied with a 
moderate quantity of water, the beaver seems to do 
very well on land. Succulent roots, bread, milk, 
sugar, and sometimes fish, seem agreeable to tame 
beavers. When one of a pair dies, the other usually 
follows soon, such is the strength of their affections. 

The skins of beavers are of great value, averaging 
about eighteen shillings sterling, and, accordingly, the 
animal is extensively hunted. Winter being the season 
in which they are in finest coating, it is then that the 
Indians and company servants of North America seek 
out the beaver-dams. The animals fly to their houses; 
a net or trap is placed below the aperture to the water; 
e houses are broken down; and when the creature 
tries to seek refuge in the water, it is taken. The 
hunters of the beaver, or trappers, as they are called, 
require to conduct their movements with extreme cau- 
tion, and are exposed to t hardships, not only from 
the inclemency of the climates and seasons in which 
they hunt, but also from having frequently to wade 
in the beaver-ponds before can set their traps or 
effect the animal's capture. late years, we believe, 
the number of skins taken has fallen greatly off. In 
1808, above one hundred and — thousand 
were exported from Quebec alone. They appear to 
have decreased much in Europe also;  aradyerat va 
Captain Brown tells us, there are of them 


both in Prussia and The beavers of Russia 
uce by far the finest skins, It is curious that the 
uropean beavers, however, do not live in great com- 
munities in general. They live most in solitary fami- 
lies, like those called in America the hermits or terriers, 
cious. 

Besides giving valuable lessons of indu: like the 
ant and the bee, to mankind, and wd napeen 
at the cost of its life, a beautiful covering and orna- 
ment for their persons, the beaver is worthy of note 
as furnishing a medicinal substance called castor, which 
is found in some glands in the lower part of its body. 
Castor was once much esteemed as an antispasmodic 
remedy. It ia at first liquid, but, after a little expo- 
sure, becomes a solid body, of a brown colour, 
in flavour, and bitter in taste. 


AN ADVENTURE AT SEA. 

A NUMBER of years ago, said Captain M——, I was 
bound, in a fine stout ship of about four hundred tons 
burden, from the port of P—— to Liverpool. The 
ship had a valuable cargo on board, and about ninety 
thousand dollars in specie. I had been prevented, by 
other urgent business, from giving much of my atten- 
tion to the vessel while ne equipping for the 
merge but was very particular in my directions to 
the chief mate (in w I had great confidence, he 
having sailed with me some years) to avoid entering, 
if possible, any but native American seamen, When 
we were about to sail, he informed me that he had not 
been able to comply with my directions entirely in this 
particular, but had shipped two foreigners as seamen, 
one a native of Guernsey, and the other a Frenchman 
from Brittany. I was pleased, however, with the ap- 
pearance of the crew generally, and particularly with 
the foreigners, They were both stout and able-bodied 
men, and were particularly alert and attentive to 
orders, 

The passage commenced auspiciously, and promised 
to be a speedy one, as we took a fine steady westerly 
wind soon after we lost soundings. To my great sor- 
row and uneasiness, I soon discovered in the foreigners 
a change of conduct for the worse. They became inso- 
lent to the mates, and appeared to be frequently under 
the excitement of liquor, and had evidently acquired 
an undue influence with the rest of the men, Their 
intemperance soon became intolerable ; and as it was 
evident that they had brought liquor on board with 
them, I determined upon searching the forecastle, and 
depriving them of it. An order to this effect was given 
to the mates, and they were directed to go about its 
execution mildly but firmly, taking no arms with them 
as they seemed inclined to do, but to give every chest, 
birth, and locker in the forecastle, a thorough exami- 
nation, and bring aft to the cabin any spirits they 
might find. 

t was not without much anxiety that I sent them 
forward upon this duty. I remained upon the quarter- 
deck myself, ready to go to their aid, should it be 
necessary. Ina few moments, a loud and angry dis- 
pute was succeeded by a sharp scuffle around the 
forecastle companion-way. The steward, at my call, 
handed my loaded pistols from the cabin, and with them 
I hastened forward. The Frenchman had grappled 
the second mate, who was a mere lad, by the throat, 
thrown him across the heel of the bowsprit, and was 
apparently determined to strangle him to death, The 
chief mate was calling for assistance from below, where 
he was struggling with the Guernsey man. The rest 
of the crew were indifferent spectators, but rather 
encouraging the foreigners than otherwise. I pre- 
sented a pistol at the head of the Frenchman, and 
ordered him to release the second mate, which he in- 
stantly did. I then ordered him into the foretop, and 
the others, who were near, into the maintop, none to 
come down under pain of death, until ordered. The 
steward had by this time brought another pair of pis- 
tols, with which I armed the second mate, directing 
him to remain on deck ; and went below into the fore- 
castle myself. I found that the chief mate had been 
slightly wounded in two places by the knife of his an- 
tagonist, who, however, ceased to resist as I made my 
appearance, and we immediately secured him in irons. 
The search was now made, and a quantity of liquor 
found and taken to the cabin. The rest of the men 
were then called down from the tops, and the French- 
man was made the companion of his coadjutor’s con- 
finement, I then expostulated, at some length, with 
the others upon their improper and insubordinate con- 
duct, and upon the readiness with which they had 
suffered themselves to be drawn into such courses 
two rascally foreigners, and expressed hopes that 
should have no reason for further complaint during the 
rest of the voyage. This remonstrance I thought had 
effect, as they appeared contrite, and promised amend- 
pam’ They were then dismissed, and order was re- 
stored, 

The next day the foreigners strongly solicited par- 
don, with the solemn future 
conduct ; and as the rest of the crew joined in their 
request, I ordered that their irons should be taken off. 
For several days the duties of the ship were performed 
to my entire satisfaction ; but I could discover in the 
countenances of the foreigners, expressions of deep 
and rancorous animosity to the chief mate, who was 
a prompt, energetic seaman, requiring from the sailors, 
_—— a ready and implicit obedience to his 
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A week perhaps had passed over in this way, when 
one night, in the mid watch, all hands were to 
shorten sail, Ordinarily upon occasions of this kind, 
the duty was conducted by the mate, but I now went 
upon deck myself and gave orders, sending him upon 
the forecastle. The night was dark and squally, but 
the sea was not high, and the ship was running off 
about nine knots, with the wind upon the starboard 

. The weather being very unpromising, the 
second reef was taken in the fore and main topsails, 
the mizen handed, and the fore and mizen top-gallant 
yards sentdown. This done, one watch was permitted 
to go below, and I prepared to betake myself to my birth 
again, directing the mate, to whom I wished to give 
some orders, should be sent to me. To my utter as- 
tonishment and consternation, word was brought me, 
after a short time, that he was nowhere to be found, 
I hastened upon deck, ordered all hands up again, and 
questioned every man in the ship upon the subject ; 
but they, with one accord, declared that they had not 
seen the mate forward. Lanterns were then brought, 
and every accessible part of the vessel was unavail- 
ingly searched. I then, in the hearing of the whole 
crew, declared my belief that he must have fallen over- 


board by accident, again dismissed one watch below, . 


and repaired to the cabin, in a state of mental agita- 
tion impossible to be described ; for, notwithstanding 
the opinion which I had expressed to the contrary, I 
could not but entertain strong suspicions that the un- 
fortunate man had met a violent death. 

The second mate was a protegée of mine, and, as 
I have before observed, was a very young man, of not 
much experience as a seaman. therefore felt that, 
under critical circumstances, my main support had 
fallen from me. It is needless to add, that a deep 
sense of forlornness and insecurity was the result of 
these reflections. 

My first step was to load and deposit in my state- 
room all the fire-arms on board, amounting to several 
muskets and four pairs of pistols. The steward was 
a faithful mulatto man, who had sailed with me seve- 
ral voyages. ‘To him I communicated my suspicions, 
and directed him to be constantly on the alert, and, 
should any further difficulty with the crew occur, to 
repair immediately to my state-room and arm himself. 
His usual birth was in steerage, but I further di- 
rected that he should, on the following morning, clear 
out and occupy one in the cabin near my own. The 
second mate occupied a small state-room opening into 
the passage which led from the steerage to the cabin. 
I called him from the deck, gave him a pair of loaded 
pistols, with orders to keep them in his birth, and, 
during his night watches on deck, never to go forward 
of the main mast, but to continue as constantly as 
possible near the cabin companion-way, and call me 
upon the slightest] occasion. After this, I lay down 
in my bed, ordering that I should be called at four 
o’clock for the morning watch. Only a few minutes 
had elapsed, when I heard three or four knocks under 
the counter of the ship, which is that part of the stern 
immediately under the cabin windows. In a minute 
or two they were distinctly repeated. I arose, opened 
thecabin window, and called. The mate answered! 
I gave him the end of a rope to assist him up, and 
never shall I forget the flood of gratitude which my 
delighted soul poured forth to that Being who had 
restored him to me uninjured. His story was soon 
told. He had gone forward upon being ordered by 
me, after the calling of all hands, and had barely 
reached the forecastle, when he was seized by the two 
foreigners, and before he could utter more than one 
cry, which was drowned in the roaring of the winds’ 
and waves, was thrown over the bow. He was a 
powerful man and an excellent swimmer. The top- 
sails of the ship were clewed down to reef, and her 
way, of course, considerably lessened; and in an in- 
stant he found the end of a rope, which was acciden- 
tally towing overboard, within his grasp, by which he 
dragged in the dead water, or eddy, that is always 
created under the sterr of a vessel while sailing, par- 
ticularly if she is full built and deeply laden, as was 
the case with this. By a desperate effort he caught 
one of the rudder chains, which was very low, and 
drew himself by it upon the step or jog of the rudder, 
where he had sufficieat presence of mind to remain 
without calling out, until the light had ceased to shine 
through the cabin windows, when he concluded that 
be search for him was over. He then made the sig- 

to me. 


No being in the ship but myself was apprised of | ™ 


his safety; for the gale had increased, and completely 
drowned the sounds of the knocking, opening the 
window, &c. before they could reach the quarter-deck ; 
and there was no one in the cabin but ourselves, the 
steward having retired to his birth in the steerage. It 
was at once resolved that the second mate only should 
be informed of his existence. He immediately betook 
himself to a large vacant state-room, and for the re- 
mainder of the all his wants were attended to 
by me. Even the steward was allowed to enter the 
cabin as rarely as possible. 
Nothing of note occurred during the remainder of 
the voyage, which was prosperous. It seemed that 
the foreigners had only been actuated by revenge in 
the violence they had committed, for Salles further 
‘was attempted by them. In due season we took a 
pilot in the Channel, and in a day or two entered the 
port of Liverpool. As soon as the proper arrange- 
Mments were made, we commenced warping the ship 
into dock, and while engaged in this operation, the 


mate appeared on deck, went forward, and attended to 
his duties as usual! A scene occurred which is be- 
yond description : every feature of it is as vivid in my 
recollection as though it had occurred but yesterday, 
and will be to my latest breath. The warp dropped from 
the paralysed hands of the horror-stricken sailors, and 
had it not been taken up by some boatmen on board, 
I should have been compelled to anchor again, and 
procure assistance from the shore. Not a word was 
uttered ; but the two guilty wretches staggered to the 
mainmast, where they remained petrified with horror, 
until the officer who had been sent for, approached to 
take them into custody. They then seemed in a mea- 
sure to be recalled to a sense of their appalling predi- 
cament, and uttered the most piercing expressions of 
lamentation and despair. They were soon tried, and, 
upon the testimony of the mate, capitally convicted 
and executed, 

[We quote the foregoing from an American publi- 
cation, which does not mention the name of the au- 
thor by whom the piece was composed. } 


SERVANTS AT THE COUNTY COURT. 

(The following humorous sketch of a scene which occurred at 
the Middlesex County Court, appeared upwards of twelve months 
agv in a London weekly newspaper (the Sunday Times), and 
appears tous worthy of republication, as giving a tolerably fair 
account of the reasons which often cause servants to be dismissed 
from their places.) 

Ture fair damsels who congregated at the County 
Court on Monday last, were, first, a fat and frowsy-look- 
ing cook, called Sarah Shanks ; second, a prim, starched, 
sharply braced-up waiting maid; and the third was a 
thorough-going rough-skinn’d and hard-fisted servant of 
* all work.” Lach had on as many clothes as she could 
ssibly carry, and the fat and frowsy cook sported a 
uge ring! They had all been previously acquainted, 
but had not anticipated a meeting in the Middlesex 
County Court on this occasion. 

“ Why, Sally Shanks,” said the waiting-woman, “ why, 
goodness me, who'd a thort of seeing you eer?” “ Orme 
you?” replied Sally Shanks. “I’ve summoned my missis,” 
said the waiting-woman. “ And so have 1,” said the 
cook. “ Well I never,” chim’d in the servant of ‘all 
work ; “ if I ‘aint bin and done the same!” “ He—he— 
he—he—” said the Abigails, in full chorus. “ Missises 
wont let no servants live now,” said Mrs Shanks ; “ no 
goin’s out, no followers, and no perkesites ; they takes 
away the werry kitchen stuff.” “ Yes,” said the house- 
maid, “and then see how they pokes about; no missis 
aint got any business in the kitchen.” “No, to be 
sure,” said the waiting-woman, “if they knew their 
places ; ° we was to be a-poking our noses inter 
the drawin’-room. I’m sure my missis is no better 
than she ’ort to be.” “No, nor mine nuther,” said the 
housemaid, twisting up her snub nose; “ servants is got 
feelings as well as missises. What’ did you leave for, 
Missis Shanks?” “ Oh, missis wanted dinner sarved up 
by half-past five, and I fell poorly and couldn’t hurry ; 
and so she came down in a panic, and I told her I worn't 
used to it,and up and said she might get another cook. 
So she told me to pack up directly. I said I'd have my 
month’s warning. She said I shouldn't; so I wouldn’t 
take nothen—and so I’ve summoned her; but I des say 
she'll be too frighted to come, and so I shall get my 


money.” 

That's right,” said the housemaid; “ there's nothen 
like sticking up for one’s rights. There’s my missis said 
I shouldn’t have no follerers; but we had a nice front 
area, and my sweetheart used to get over the railin’s, till 
at last missis she finds it out, and calls me inter the sit- 
ting-room, and ses to me, ses she, * Susan,’ ses she, ‘ youv’e 
disobeyed,the rules of my house.’ * As how, mam ?’ says 
I, not a bit frightened. ‘ Why,” says she, * you receive 
visitors in a clandestinous manner ; and the rules of my 
house forbids any follorers.’ *‘ Lawk, mam !’ses I, ‘ deed 
you're very much mistaken,’ ses I ; ‘ *deed you are, mam,’ 
sesI. * Well,’ says she,‘ I hopeIam.’ ‘ ] almost busted 
into laughing afore her face, cos I know’d Thomas ud be 
at the area at nine; and, sure as a gun, there he was at 
nine. So he jest whistled, and popp'd down ; but he 
hadn't hardly got a bit o’ wittles in his mouth before I 
hears missis a-creeping down the stairs; and afore I could 
hide him, she comes right slap into the kitchen. So she 
told me to go about my business. But I mean to let her 
know as servants aint to be treated in that way. Why, she 
stopp’d 7s. 6d. for breakages !” “Shameful! monstrous ! 
No servant ought n’t to pay for nothen,” said Mrs Sally 
Shanks. “For my part, 1 sharnt enter into no family agin 
where there aint a man-servant kept.” “ Why, to be sure 
it’s better,” said the waiting-maid, “ sept when one has 
a party ; and then I always thinks a man in the house 
is Ld. bore. D’ye think your missis ’ill come this 

2” “ Not she—nor yours nuther,” said the house- 
maid; “ they'll be : and you'll see we shall get 
what we wants—jestice is jestice, and no missis don't 
ought to put on a servant.” “ Ah,” replied the lady's 
maid, “ you should just read ‘ Anne Wo .’ She 
tells yer what the rights of women is. It’s quite shame- 
ful our treatment—we don’t get our rights.” 

Here the fat cook puffed hard, and the lady’s maid re- 
sumed, “ For my part I played some pretty tricks before 
I left ; I tore three leaves out of missis’ prayer-book, and 
I upset some witriol in her drawers, and took one of the 
= of the bedstead, and chucked it into the dust- 


“I did worse nor that,” said the cook ; “ the last din- 
ner as I sarved up I made the soup with dish-water ; I 
biled the fish all to hatoms, and I know’d missis liked 
things well roasted, and so I sent every thing up quite 
ror.” (“ He, he, he,” said the trio). 

« Ah, but,” rejoined the housemaid, “I did wuss nor 
that. Missis hada nasty little whelp of a dog, ‘ou’d be 
astonished to see how fond she was of it, and the nast 
little beast was always a-making me work; so, thinks 


} my fine feller, I'll do your jobs for you "efore I goes ; 80 


I got very friendly with it, and arter I’d packed up my 
boxes, I says, jest as missis used to say, * Prinny, sweet 
—come, ty Prinny—oh, it’s a nice dog—come, my 
beauty—Prinny ;’ so the little beast let me take him, 
and I jest chucked him into the cistern, and there he is 
now, and they're a-drinking the water, and missis thinks 
she's lost him, and off half a guinea reward. But, 
lawk a mercy, on’ey look how that there gentleman is a 
starin’ at us!” Here the colloquy was cut short. The 
several mistresses did not appear, and the knowing Abi- 
gails of course got orders of court in their favour. 

[The explanation may be added, for the benefit of 
servants, that they possess no legal right to admit 
their friends or acquaintances into the houses in which 
they serve, and that they can only do so by the ex- 
press permission of their employers. Persons admit- 
ted by them, particularly at improper hours, can be 


committed for a trespass by the master or mistress of 
the house. } 


FARMING AND FARMERS IN AMERICA. 
Tux American farmer erally owns the land he cul- 
tivates in fee simple ; what he gains ishis. He is intelli- 
gent, thinks, and knows how to converse on his affairs. 

have never received from one a stupid answer. He loves 
his country, yet has no especial attachment to the pecu- 
liar spot of his birth, which, however, I believe nowhere 
exists in any $ degree, except where the farmer can- 
not move. If he sees before him a noble country, where 
he can — a dollar and a quarter an acre of ground, 
yielding abundant crops, and affording him the test 
pleasure a farmer knows, that of seeing a fine soil answer 
to his labours, it would be strange indeed were he to re- 
main on a jealous earth, which seems to grudge the hus- 
bandman his well-earned reward. A proof of this ma‘ 
be found in the emigration by th ds and th d 
of European peasants. On the whole, the American 
farmers are a hardy and well-disposed race. That you 
should not seek for refined and minute husbandry among 
the farmers in the west, who have to plough between the 
stumps, because the labour to dig them out would cost 
more than would be gained from the spots thus obtained, 
is evident ; and that, moreover, the facility with which 
a farmer can here obtain land, sometimes induces him to 
commit the common fault of farmers, of husbanding too 
much land, and thereby scattering his means, you may 
easily imagine. It is necessary to travel but a short dis- 
tance towards the west, to be convinced how erroneous 
the frequent assertion is, that the Americans are more a 
commercial nation than any thing else ; they are, on the 
contrary, thus far essentially agricultural, that not only 
the vastly greater part of them are farmers, but also that 
their disposition is fitted for the farmer's life. Every Ame- 
rican loves farming. In this the Americans resemble the 
ancient Romans and the — not the Greeks, who 
never were famous farmers. If I say you should not seek 
for refined and minute husbandry here, I speak of the 
west alone. In some parts of the same state of New 
York, which have been settled for along time, and where 
the price of the land is not so exceedingly low, if com- 
pared to the price of labour, farms are found which are 
managed with minute care, in all the different branches 
of husbandry ; so that the farmer does not only compete 
with the cultivator of the soil in other countrics, as to 
his chief article, wheat, but even butter is exported in 
considerable quantity from the farms along the Hudson, 
or near it. Some of the best butter, called Goshen but~ 
ter, is exported to Malta and other places of the Medi- 
terranean, where the best kind brings as much as a half- 
pone per pound more than the best English or Irish 

tter. Thus.I have been told by a gentleman who had 
long resided in various ports of that sea. So we go; 
American butter sent to the shores of antiquity ! 

In the west of New York, probably, nine farms out of 
ten are owned in fee simple, though many (perhaps as 
much as a third) are subject to mortgage. lease is 
seldom for more tlian ten years, and for a rent in kind, or 
money, or wheat alone. The proportion of produce given 
‘as rent is, with few exceptions (I speak here always of the 
western part of New York), one-third of the grain, and 
one-half of the hay. This proportion is delivered to the 
lessee, ready for market, on or near the premises, On 
fine wheat land it amounts to about two dollars and a 
half per acre, for all the farm not intimber. Many recent 
leases are at about two dollars per acre, for the cleared 
land. One-third or fourth of a farm is, generally reserved 
in timber. One hundred acres is the magnitude of fair 
farms. Those persons who occupy less, carry on, besides, 
some trade, or take jobs and werk on larger farms ; few 

s exceed five hundred acres. Many consider the 
largest farmers the best cultivators: and the character 
of the cultivation is here, of course, as every where else, 
governed by the relation between price of labour and 

rice of land, as I said before. Throughout the United 
as compared with Europe, labour is dear and land 

cheap, and it is this which causes difference in American 
cultivation and agricultural improvements, and not, as is 
not unfrequently supposed, a want of industry or capacity 
for business in the agricultural population. It is very 
obvious, that a farmer dee one of the western prairics, 
who gives one dollar twenty-five cents per acre for 
his land, seventy-five cents per diem to his labourers, and 
gets for his corn from ten to twenty cents per bushel, 
must adopt a different mode of agriculture from the 
European cultivator, who pays for his land many pounds 
per acre, pes Say and who 
gets for his products ten to twenty times as much 
as the western farmer. Reverse the case, and let the Eng- 
lish farmer pursue the American mode of cultivation, and 
vice versa, and one would be ruined about as soon as the 


gp te wort, baw ig accumu- 


: other. Each must adapt himself to the given circum- 
stances, and only At least nine in ten 
| of farm labourers in the west of New York, purchase of 
| lease farms by the time they are twenty-fiy 
A ity 
lands.— Stranger in America ; Bentley, London. 
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up to the hour of performance ; amazingly tormented by 
an apprehension that the affair would, in some way or 
other, injure his reputation. When the time came for 
dressing, Bensley’s fears were not abated. He put on the 
Ghost’s leather armour, which fitted him horribly , swear- 
ing by turns at the Ghost, the armour, and the manager ; 
and all the while, at intervals, repeating fragments from 
his part, as to his accuracy even in the text of which he 
was by no means entirely satisfied. At length the cur- 
tain rang up, and it occurred to Bensley that a moderate 
repeat sum- 
moned the call-boy to his aid. “ Boy” (calling), “ mark 
me!” ( ing) “ if ever thou didst thy dear father 
love” (this was out of the character.) “ I am not in the 
habit of taking strong liquors on nights when I perform ; 
but, prithee, go to the public-house at next door, and get 
me a glass of brandy and water.” When the brandy and 
water came, the first scene ofthe play being going on all 
this while, Bensley, who had still the book in his hand, 
studying, drank it off at a single draught ; but, as he set 
the empty glass down, to his —— and rather indig- 
he perceived a strong sediment lying at the 
bottom of it. Bensley was not a man to be trifled with. 
He immediately sent the glass back to “ The Crown,” 
from whence it came, desiring moreover to know what 
the landlord meant by offering him so filthy a potation. 
Within the next minute he was called to go upon the 
stage ; and, still 


buried Majesty of Denmark ; but no sooner had John 


tions, and calling on him for heaven's sake to come off. 

made up his mind, that the woman, as well as all 
the rest of the world, was frantic ; and went on with his 
part as well as he could, it being in that scene only dumb 
show ; beckoning and signing to Hamlet very solemnly 
with his truncheon, and looking cannon-balls the other 
way at the landlady, who was so vociferous as to be heard 
almost at the back of the gallery. At length the time of 
exit came—* What the deyil, madam, is the matter with 
you?” “The matter!—Oh, Mr Bensley !—Oh, ve 
me—on my knees—miserable sinner that Iam!” “ Why, 
what in the name of the fiend ails the woman ?—get up.” 
glass —red 


the written part dropped from Bensley's hand, the scene 
had shifted, and Kemble added himself to the party. 
~ Come, Bensley, the stage is waiting.” “Sir, I can't 

that: I'm poisoned.” “ Oh, poisoned !—Nonsense 

e people, my dear sir, are hissing in the pit.” “ Sir, 
I—what can I do ?—I tell you I'm poisoned—I'm in the 
agonies of death!" “ W 
you are poisoned, y: 
we to do?” 


on the 


Ham. Whither wilt thou lead me? Speak, I'll go no 
farther ! $ 

Ghost. Mark me !—(Aside—I believe I shan't be able 
to go much farther). 


‘am. Alas, ost ! 
Ghost. I pel it.—(Aside—Oh, that 
horrible brandy and water! I am dyin 


Ham, (Aside)— Nonsense—stay a youn de- 
can't 
can on. 
Aside)—Then you had better go off—I'll apo- 


Mr Kemble then comes forward, and tells the house 
that Mr Bensley is suddenly in In the mean 
time a surgeon has been sent for, w 
sonous glass, and declares that whatever it contains, it is 
innocent of arsenic. In the end the call-boy is again pro- 
duced, when it turns out that the peccant vessel was not 
the landlady’s of the Crown at all, but that the messen- 
ger had himself carried a glass for the brandy and water 
with him from the theatre, and had, moreover, acciden- 
tally taken that which contained the rose-pink, mixed to 

“blood” for the murderers in the ensuing panto- 
mime.— Mathews's Entertainments. 


PROPAGATION OF ERROR. 

In one of the sittings of the Academy of Dijon, in 
1817, M. Ballot gave, on the authority of M. Hermann at 
Strasburg, the following explanation of a fact in natural 
history, which, on the credit of that celebrated naturalist, 
had been 


in the 

visited, for the recovery is th, ti oO Fy 
he upon the surface of the water, a fat sub- 
stance, which resembled melted tallow; he sent an ac- 
count of this observation to his son, who wrote on the 
subject to Gueltard in Paris. The latter read Hermann’s 
letter in the Academy of Sciences. Some time after, 
Hermann convinced himself that this pretended mineral 
tallow was a mere cheat of the cunning attendant of the 
bath, who, in order to procure his master’s baths more 


customers, threw balls made of clay and tallow into the 
kettle. The Strasburg naturalist immediately informed 
his Paris correspondent of this, and begged him to destroy 
his first communication. Gueltard read this second let- 
ter in the academy, and here the matter rested for the 
time. 

Ten years later, Hermann, to his surprise, found 
his ori observation printed under his name in the 
Jou de Physique for May 1774; but he was still 
more surprised to find it also in Kirwan’s Elements of 
Mineralogy, from which it was copied into other works ; 
so that, for instance, Gmelin, in his edition of Linnzus’s 
System of Nature (t. 2. p. 18), mentioned the newly dis- 
covered substance under the name of “ Bitumen Sevum.” 
In spite of Hermann’s repeated estations, this gross 
error continued to be propagated, and is still received as 
truth, so difficult is it to eradicate errors that have once 
taken root. 


A NORWEGIAN LYRIC, 
[BY DAVID VEDDER.] 
In dalliance with my mountain-harp 
I spend the live-long 
Come, beauteous boys and rosy girls, 
List to an old man’s lay : 
Song to his spirit solace bri 
His riches are the golden strings. 
Young Harold, a warrior’s son, 
But honest, fair, 
Loved Thoralille,* the loveliest maid 
That breathed Norwegian air ;— 
He met her daily, vainly strove, 
But never dared to tell his love. 
One summer eve, with listless step, 
He trod the daisied sward ; 
And, from the pine-fringed slope above, 
An 
Singing a lay of loveliness, 
Which breathed affection and distress. 
Attracted by the magic sound, 
He upward gazing stood ; 
Anon he saw a bright-haired maid 
Encircled by the wood, 
Who, like a bird upon a spray, © 
Poured forth her mountain melody. 
He listened to her song of love, 
The verdant pines among :— 
“Oh! dearest, best of Norway's sons, , 
And theme of many a song, 
Couldst thou but know the y 
Of that which fondly throbs for thee !” 
And yet more near, and nearer still, 
The anxious Harold 
And listened, till his straining eyes 
My though, by nigh joy by da: 
“ My thought by night, my joy by day, 
Ah ? couldst thou hear my plaintive a 
Now, turned she to the mountain's base, 
Where Harold stood amazed 
And in each other's glistening 
With love transcendant gazed : 
“ And didst thou, Thora, sing of me ?” 
«I own it, love—I sang of thee!” 
She sank into his manly arms—’ 
He pressed her to his breast ;— 
An age of happiness, of bliss, 
Was in that hour comprest : 
Their life was one continued spring, 
Like dew on flowerets glistening. 
Then dance away, sweet innocents, 
Ye rosy girls and boys ; 
And dream of bliss an 
And future loves and joys: 
I'm Harold! once the yous, the brave— 
Ye're dancing now on Thora’s grave ! 
In dalliance with my mountain harp 
I sit the live-long day :— 
Then, gallant boys and lovely girls, 
List to my minstrel lay : 
Song to my spirit solace brings— 
My riches are the golden strings. 
—From Tait's Magazine, July 1838. 


* Literally, Little Thora.” 


lady meeting a girl who had lately loft her in- 

A lady agirl who service, 

quired, “ Well, Mary, where do you live now ?” “ Please, 

ma‘am, I dont live now,” replied the girl ; “I am married.” 
OUT OF DANGER. 

A Paris journal stated that one deputy, condemned to 
death at Lyons, had attempted suicide, first by poison, 
and then by the knife ; “ but,” adds the editor, “ medical 
assistance promptly one is now ouT 
OF DANGER, will to-morrow undergo the sentence of the 
CRITICISM. 


law ! 

When Coiman read his admirable opera of Inkle and 
Yarico to the late Dr Mosely, the doctor made no reply 
during the progress of the piece; and when it was con- 
cluded, he was asked what he thought of it. “It won't 
do,” said the doctor; “stuff; nonsense.” Every body else 
having been delighted with it, this decided rar se 

the circle; he was asked why. “I'll tell you 
why,” answered the critic. “ You say in the finale, 
* Now let us dance and sing, 
While all Barbadoes bells do ring.’ 
It won't do; there is but one bell in all the island!” 


EXTERNALS OF DEVOTION. 


family at K devoutly crossing himself as he spoke, 
“Thank God, never broke the fast!” 


A of Gh FROLIC. és 

Amongst the facetie of Charles II.'s days, it was the 
custom when a gentleman drank a lady's health as a toast, 
by way of doing her honour, to throw some 
of his dress into the an example which his com 
nions were bound to follow by era same 
of their apparel, whatever it might be. e of his friends 
perceiving at a tavern dinner that Sir Charles Sedley had 
on avery rich lace cravat, when he named his toast, com- 
mitted his cravat to the flames, asa burnt-offering to the 
temporary divinity, and Sir Charles and the rest of the 

y were obliged to do the same. The poet bore his 
loss with t composure, observing it was a good 
but that Eeesid have as good a one some other ine 
He watched therefore his opportunity, when the same 
party was assembled on a subsequent occasion, and drink- 
ing off a bumper to the health of Nell Gwynne or some 
ao beauty of the day, he called the waiter, and order- 
ing a tooth-drawer into the room, whom he had previously 
brought to the tavern for the p' made him draw a 
decayed tooth which long had p him. The rules 
of good-fellowship, as then in force, clearly required that 
every one of the company should have a tooth drawn 
also, but they very naturally expressed a hope that Sedl: 
would not be so unmerciful as to enforce the law. Deaf, 
however, to all their remonstrances, persuasions, and en- 
treaties, he saw them one after another put themselves 
into the hands of the operator, and whilst writhing with 
added to their exclaiming, “ van 
gentlemen, patience; you w you i t 
should have my frolic too.” 

THE HORN-BLOWER. 

Kotzebue relates, that, being once very much annoyed 
by the horrible sounds which a tyro produced on the 
French horn, and understanding that the lormer was 
a neighbourixg baker’s apprentice, he sent him word that 
he would feel particularly obliged by his practising during 
the hours in which he was from home, and of which he 
informed him at the same time. The young man returned 
his most respectful compliments, and ans be very happy 
to +4 other occasion, but was extremely 
sorry that not promise any thing on the present, 
a it a point never to play but when he felt in- 


At a sta’ "s shop in the Strand appeared the 

lowing :—* Wanted a man to bone.” 
CHOICE OF A PROFESSION, 

Parents and friends too often forget, that, in determin- 
ing the future pursuits of the young under their care, it 
is not enough that a profession be respectable or lucra- 
tive, or one in which the youth may be ex ed to suc- 
ceed by means of family influence ; in addition to these 
circumstances, they ought to take into account the ta- 
lents, the disposition, the natural bent of the mind of the 
individual concerned ; for if this most important item be 
omitted in their calculations, the probability is, that if 
he have any individuality of character, they will seriously 
mar his happiness while endeavouring to the utmost of 
their power to promote it.— Curtis. 

VERY DEAD. 

gentleman passing Milford church-yard, i 
the sexton digging a grave, addressed him with, * W 
how goes trade in your line, friend?” “ Very dead, sir !” 
was the reply. 
gland” the Ten CHARACTERISTI 
” the Temps (Paris paper) observes, “is a 
vast manufactory, a great bea a universal count- 
ing-house. France is a rich farm, tending to turn itself 
into a manufactory. Germany is an uncultivated field, 
because they are philosophers and not — who till 
it. Southern Italy is a villain ruins. Northern Italy is 
an artificial prairie. Belgium is a forge. Holland is a 
canal. Sweden and are carpenters’ yards. 
Poland is a sandy heath. Russia is an ice-house. “Swit- 
zerland is a chalet. Greece is a field in a state of nature. 
Turkey is a field fallow. India isa gold mine. Egypt is 
a workshop for apprentices. Africa is a furnace. Algiers 
is a nursery ground. Asia is a grove. The Antilles are 
sugar refineries. South America isa store. North Ame- 
rica is a till full, Spain is a till empty.” 
RESISTANCE OF PAIN. 

The following anecdote is related in the “ Travels of 
the Missionaries in South Africa.” On one occasion, while 
the missionaries were at dinner in their own tent, some 
of the native chiefs and their wives being present, one of 
them seeing Mr Read help himself to a little Cayenne 
pepper, its red colour attracted his attention, and he 
asked for some of it. On getting the Cayenne, he instantly 
threw a quantity of it on his tongue, but, on feeling its 


pungency, he shut his eyes, cla his hand u his 
mouth, and, holding down his endeavoured manfull y 
to conceal the 


in. When he was able to look up, he 
slyly touched Mr Read with his foot, to intimate that he 
should say nothing, but give the same dose to the others 
—. Another chief next got some, who also instantly 
elt its powers, but understanding the joke, as soon as he 
was able to speak, he asked for somo for his wife; and 
thus it went round, to the great diversion of all after- 
wards. We have known the same trick played upon each 
other by the stern chiefs of the North American In 
with mustard, of which each took a spoonful, when din- 
ing at a white man’s table; bus though the pungent 
condiment caused the big tear to roll down their cheeks, 
that thay Sit pale, watil it hed pune 
— and then they smiled at with taciturn 
gravity. 

at 

*In my youth,” sa: orace 
writi but now, in my old think 
I should write an apology for them. 
whom I know, fall into such unexpected situations, that, 


to me, who am aware of these situations, their conduct 
is matter of compassion, and not of blame.” 


—— 
Lonpon : Published, with permission of the proprietors, by W.8. 


Orr, Paternoster Row ; and sold by all booksellers and news- 
men.—Printed by Bradbury and Evans, bs 


THE ALARM OF 
k Kxmexe, in the zenith of his fame, played Hamlet at 
Newcastle, when Bensley, who was the leading stor of 
| a that company, had the honour to be cast the Ghost. 
ia Kemble’s high popularity made him, of course, a vast 
| bugbear in a country theatre, and Bensley was much 
i@ annoyed at having to second the greatness of such an 
|] ) artist. Accordingly, he studied the part of the Ghost, 
| ice. in great tribulation, almost 
| 
| 
a 
| i racter, he walked down stairs, and made his entry as the 
ji started on one side, than his eye caught the landlady of 
. “The Crown” in the wings on the other, wringing her 
! han and throwing her person into dreadful distor- 
ay arsenic—Oh, sir, you are poisoned !” “ Poisoned !” “ 
iq yes—oh, forgive me !—My eldest daughter set the glass 
4 on the shelf, with red «rsenic for the rats ; I mixed it in 
af the dusk—there was no candle—oh, on my knees!” As 
know well all meant, absolutely hurried Bensley 
a HS stage, they began the scene ther, Bensley 
an playing the Ghost, under the full ae that, in five 
, minutes, he should be a ghost in earnest. The play, 
‘| under these auspicious circumstances, proceeds— 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
- @ 
| | | 
| 
| 
it 


